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AMERICAN POLITICS 


WILLIAM H. TAFT WITH THE FIELD AGAINST HIM 
BY HENRY LITCHFIELD WEST 


THE political situation can be briefly and accurately epitomized as 
follows: 

On the Republican side, William H. Taft, of Ohio, leads in the con- 
test for the Presidential nomination, with the field against him. 

On the Democratic side, Mr. Bryan’s nomination at Denver, in July, 
seems assured. 


Some eight or ten months ago, before there had been much apparent 
activity in the direction of Mr. Taft and before there was any crystalliza- 
tion of popular sentiment, Vice-President Fairbanks 

Mr. Fairbanks’ U®questionably occupied the most advantageous position 


Real in the Presidential race. He was beginning to create 
Character a nucleus of votes in the South and he seemed to possess 


something of an organization. It is now true, however, 
that in the very section where it was believed that he would secure a 
large proportion of the delegates his strength has slipped away from him 
and has gone over to Mr. Taft. It is equally true that so far as outward 
indications may be considered, the movement in favor of Mr. Fairbanks 
is quiescent. He has secured the Indiana delegation, of course, but no 
other State has yet declared for his candidacy. It is difficult, perhaps, 
to explain this condition of affairs, unless it be that Mr. Fairbanks 
suffers from a persistent misrepresentation. He is characterized 
and cartooned as of an icy nature, without magnetism and lacking 
in forcefulness and individuality. He may not, it is true, be as self- 
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assertive as others, but those who know him intimately will testify 
that he does not lack geniality and responsiveness. I have been 
acquainted with Mr. Fairbanks for many years and could cite innumer- 
able instances to prove that he is by no means the cold and indif- 
ferent man which those who do not know him delight to picture 
him. For instance, not long ago, I was conducting through the 
Capitol at Washington a party of prominent railroad officials. They 
were first welcomed by Speaker Cannon, who, in his frank and open- 
hearted way, gave them a cordial greeting, threw his arm around the neck 
of the visitor nearest to him, related a story or two and then extempor- 
ized a graceful address. The reception in the room of the Vice-President 
was equally spontaneous. Mr. Fairbanks recalled the first name and 
even the initials of more than one member of the party and then, seated 
upon his broad mahogany desk and surrounded by the visitors, he talked 
for more than a quarter of an hour in most genial fashion. His attitude 
and personality were a revelation to the railroad men, who knew him 
only by the popular view of his frigidity, and they went away charmed 
by their visit. It is not, perhaps, a very important matter thus to por- 
tray Mr. Fairbanks’s apparently unknown character; but if the relation 
of the incident is read with the same surprise that its actual occurrence 
occasioned, the narration will not be without its value. It will be impos- 
sible, however, to remove wholly the almost universal impression and Mr. 
Fairbanks will continue to suffer unjustly at the hands of the sarcastic 
fun-makers until they either learn really to know him or tire of their 
baseless jests. 

There has been a wane, also, in the consideration which three months 
ago attached to the name of Governor Hughes. This is not due to the 
fact that he has faded out of the public eye. On the contrary, he has 
done much of late—noticeably by his determined antagonism to race-track 
gambling—to keep him prominently in the foreground. His sterling 
qualities still appeal to a large proportion of the population, but the 
fact is that the politicians who manipulate primaries and control com- 
mittees do not know where Governor Hughes stands with regard to them 
and they do not waste their sweetness on the desert air. Mr. Hughes is 
non-committal on the subject of the Presidential nomination and his 
passive receptivity does not attract the men who play the political game 
for its emoluments and rewards. These men would rather attach them- 
selves to the candidate who seems determined to win. We do not find, 
therefore, that any Congressional districts are electing Hughes delegates, 
nor is it to be believed that the New York delegation, even if it be in- 
structed for him, will give him more than perfunctory support—unless, 
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indeed, a deadlock should develop in the convention and Governor 
Hughes’s nomination be made possible as an outcome of the struggle. 
As the case now stands, Governor Hughes, with nothing behind him 
but his own State, can hardly expect to be a real factor in the convention. 

Excluding Mr. Taft, Speaker Cannon is now making the most ag- 
gressive fight of all the candidates in the field. He has his own State 
solidly and enthusiastically behind him, and there is a large contingent of 
the Republican majority of the House that would, if they could, influence 
their districts in his behalf. The chief manager of his campaign is 
Representative McKinley, of Illinois, a rich manufacturer who is gener- 
ously devoting both time and money to Mr. Cannon’s cause. The fact 
remains, however, that he is struggling against adverse odds. 


If, therefore, considerable space is devoted in this article to Mr. Taft 
and his candidacy it is because he stands at the present writing in the 
most favorable position to secure the nomination. Al- 


Mr. Taft ready he can show to delegates of wavering and uncer- 
in the tain mind something in the way of substantial accom- 
Lead plishment. First of all, he won the contest in his own 


State, defeating a veteran and experienced fighter like 

Senator Foraker, and his victory was so pronounced and emphatic as to 
present only the slightest semblance of a struggle. Missouri, with thirty- 
six votes; Nebraska, with sixteen votes; Kansas, with twenty votes; 
Towa, with twenty-six votes, and New Jersey, with twenty-four votes, have 
already declared in their State conventions for Mr. Taft, and the State 
committees of Arkansas, Alabama and other States, have, in formal ses- 
sion, taken the same action. As will be shown later, the West and North- 
west is claimed for Mr. Taft, but allowing for exaggeration or even omit- 
ting all States which have not vet formally adopted Taft resolutions, the 
fact remains that Mr. Taft’s list of actually chosen delegates presents 
a very encouraging nucleus which the other condidates do not enjoy. 
What manner of man is Taft? He is of hefty build, keeping his 
weight below 250 pounds only by most assiduous effort. He is above 
the average height, so that his weight is distributed over a large frame, 
and the appearance of a powerful physique which he presents is not belied 
by his actual condition. He has a constitution of great ruggedness and 
can endure any amount of travel or fatigue. Like most large men he is 
of genial nature, a characteristic which is reflected in his attractive 
countenance. In manner he is thoroughly democratic; and more than 
once the writer has seen him at the counter of a popular oyster house in 
the national capital enjoying his lunch with the utmost abandon. He 
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laughs heartily, has a keen sense of humor, and his delight in good- 
fellowship is shown by the fact that he is a member of all the leading 
clubs in the capital. He is one of the kind of men who make friends 
with ease, attracting them by the heartiness and magnetism of his 
manner. 


Still in the prime of his life—he celebrated his fiftieth birthday last 
September—he has, nevertheless, already accomplished as much as most 
men achieve in an entire lifetime. He was admitted 


His Life to the Bar of the Supreme Court of Ohio when he was 
Briefly twenty-three years old and was an assistant prosecuting 
Sketched attorney when he was twenty-four. It is a curious fact 


that his first position on the bench was due to the man 

who later became his rival in the contest for the control of their State, 
for in 1887 he was appointed by Governor Foraker to be Judge of the 
Superior Court of Cincinnati. He became identified with the National 
Government when, in 1890, he was chosen by President Harrison to be 
Solicitor-General of the United States, resigning this position two years 
later to become United States Circuit Judge for the Sixth Judicial Cir- 
cuit. Then he went to the Philippines, where he became civil governor, 
and returned to the United States to accept his present position as Secre- 
tary of War. He has travelled around the world, and made other visits 
on important government missions to Rome, Cuba, Porto Rico and 
Panama. In all! of the places where destiny has placed him he has 
acquitted himself with ample credit, demonstrating his ability and tact. 
This hasty review of the life of the man who will for the next few 
months be most prominently before the public affords some idea of his 
many activities. He is, first of all, a lawyer and a judge, and if it were 
not for his ambition to be President of the United States, he would at 
this time be on the bench of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
for the high office of associate justice was actually offered to him by 
President Roosevelt and declined. He is, moreover, more than a lawyer, 
for in executive positions he has demonstrated the possession of aptitude 
for business management. In his present campaign his chances have 
been tremendously aided by the fact that his candidacy has been openly 
espoused by President Roosevelt, who, despite the Wall Street point of 
view, still commands a large popular following throughout the country. 
Mr. Taft, on the other hand, has not hesitated to express his determina- 
tion, if elected, to continue Mr. Roosevelt’s policies, so that the Presi- 
dent and his cabinet officers have codperated with a complete mutual 
understanding. It is almost an anomaly in American politics, and, in 
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fact, an unknown occurrence in recent times, for a President to make 
no secret of his desire practically to designate his successor. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s administration, however, has been a notable one in the matter 
of establishing precedents, and we now accept with the utmost nonchal- 
ance actions and events which a few years ago would have created a 
genuine sensation. The President’s undisguised interest has resulted in 
some criticism and especially has it led to condemnation of the activity 
of federal office-holders in Mr. Taft’s behalf. The President has sought 
to neutralize this criticism by warning these office-holders to refrain 


‘from active participation in the struggle. Notwithstanding this fact, a 


recent issue of the Arkansas Gazette publishes the fact that as a result 
of the visit of the United States District Attorney for Arkansas to Wash- 
ington, where he conferred with President Roosevelt and Secretary Taft, 
the Arkansas delegation to the Republican Convention will be counted 
among Mr. Taft’s adherents. At the Ohio Republican State Convention, 
composed of Mr. Taft’s friends, the presiding officer was Mr. Taft’s 
cabinet colleague, the Secretary of the Interior. It is likely, therefore, 
despite President Roosevelt’s endeavors to the contrary, that considerable 
activity in Mr. Taft’s behalf will continue to be displayed by administra- 
tion office-holders throughout the country. 


Mr. Taft has also been fortunate in the fact that his ambition to be 
nominated for and elected to the office of President of the United States 
is earnestly supported by his brother, who has a fortune 

The Campaign ‘“Uflicient to defray in large measure the expenses of 
and its the preliminary campaign. Remarkable stories are 
Outcome current in Washington as to the amount already ex- 
pended in the effort to add delegates to the Taft 

column, and the statement is made that by the side of this outlay the 
cost of Mark Hanna’s effort to secure Mr. McKinley’s nomination will 
fade into insignificance. This assertion seems beyond the pale of reason ; 
for certainly the McKinley ante-nomination campaign was the most 
remarkable ever undertaken in this country. The writer can testify from 
personal knowledge as to the character of that campaign, for in a score 
of State conventions the impress of astute and generous management was 
visible, in one city even the decorations for the hotels and the badges 
which made the street look like a field of poppies having been supplied 
by a private car which arrived on the eve of the convention’s session. 
Mr. Taft’s bureau is unquestionably extensive and well equipped, but up 
to the present time there has been no evidence of undue extravagance. 
Mr. Arthur L. Vorys, of Cincinnati, has charge of the Western end of 
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the campaign, while Mr. Frank H. Hitchcock, recently first assistant 
postmaster-general, has resigned that office to assume charge of the Kast- 
ern bureau in Washington. Mr. Vorys is unknown in national politics, 
but Mr. Hitchcock was identified with the Republican National Com- 
mittee in the last Presidential campaign, and has developed considerable 
ability as a political manager. Ii is evident from the manner in which 
the Taft campaign is being conducted that his managers believe that what 
is worth having is worth working for. In any event, the activity which 
they display, the industry with which they are pursuing their work, and 
the thoroughness with which they are building up their organization are 
in marked contrast to the apparent inactivity of the other candidates. 
It reminds one of the campaign of 1896, when McKinley got the delegates 
and the nomination, while his rivals stood afar off and ridiculed General 
Grosvenor’s figures. 

Some idea of the confidence which fills the breasts of Mr. Taft’s 
managers may be gathered from the fact that they now claim their 
candidate’s nomination on the first ballot, even conceding that New York 
will vote for Hughes, Pennsylvania for Knox, Indiana for Fairbanks, 
Illinois for Cannon, and Wisconsin for La Follette. Without undertaking 
to vouch in any way for their accuracy, the following figures of the vote 


which Mr. Taft expects to receive on the first ballot may be given: 


Alabama 22 Massachusetts 16 Oklahoma 
Arkansas 18 Michigan 21 South Dakota 
California 20 Minnesota 22 Tennessee 
Connecticut 8 Mississippi 14 Texas 
Florida 10 Missouri 36 ©Virginia 
Idaho 6 Montana 6 Wyoming 
Iowa 26 Nebraska 16 Alaska 
Kansas 20 New Hampshire 4 Hawaii 
Kentucky 14 New Jersey 24 New Mexico 
Louisiana 18 North Carolina 18 Philippines 
Maine 6 North Dakota 8 

Maryland 16 Ohio 46 Total 


It will thus be seen that Mr. Taft expects to secure about one-half 
of the entire New England delegation; New Jersey and Delaware; the 
entire South, with the exception of a few scattering districts ; the Western 
and Northwestern States and the Pacific Coast territory. In other words, 
they expect the Taft column to include every section of the country. 
It should be added, of course, that these claims are disputed by the man- 
agers for the other candidates; but there is still no escape from the con- 
vincing fact that up to the present time Mr. Taft has secured a large 
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preponderance of all the delegates elected and he is the only candidate 
with several State delegations actually instructed for him. 

The fly in the ointment is the fact that, after all, the complexion of 
the convention may be largely determined by the Republican National 
Committee. It is the programme of the opposition to Mr. Taft to create 
contesting delegations in all the Southern States, the first step in this 
direction having been taken when the Florida Republicans assembled. 
There is now every reason to believe that when the national convention 
meets next June we shall see a repetition of the scenes witnessed at St. 
Louis in 1896, when contesting delegations from Southern States carried 
their disputes before the national committee for adjudication. In that 
case a majority of the committee was pledged to McKinley, and the dele- 
gations favoring McKinley’s nomination were seated. If Mr. Taft’s 
friends control the present national committee and can compel the ad- 
mission of all the Taft delegates from the South, the Ohio candidate 
will have a tremendous lever of advantage, for the Southern States ag- 
gregate over 250 votes in the convention. If, on the other hand, the 
committee is hostile to Mr. Taft and the latter’s delegations are ejected, 
the situation will be a serious one for him. It will thus be seen that 
the national committee may play a most important part in determining 
the outcome of the convention. The committee is said to lack a majority 
of Taft men at the present time, but the Taft managers are thoroughly 
alive to the importance of securing the requisite majority. 

It may be that all uncertainty will have been removed before the con- 
vention assembles; but if not, the first vote in the national committee 
upon the contested cases will be an index of peculiar interest and signifi- 
cance. 


Mr. Taft’s position on public questions has been presented at various 
times with great directness and force. He is not a “stand-patter.” On 
the contrary, he favors a revision of the tariff, action to 

— be postponed, however, until after the Presidential elec- 
Leading tion. He is not a high protectionist in the sense in 
Issues which that term is applied to Representative Dalzell, of 
Pennsylvania, for instance; but believes, of course, in 

the principle of protection. In the matter of railroad rate regulation, 
the prosecution of illegal monopolies, the restriction of over-capitaliza- 
tion, and, in fact, all the other policies inaugurated by President Roose- 
velt, he is in thorough and hearty accord with the chief executive. His 
address before the Merchants’ Association of Boston, it will be remem- 
bered, was an elaborate defence of President Roosevelt against the charge 
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that the administration was responsible for the panic of 1907. Regarding 
the relations between capital and labor, Mr. Taft’s views are of especial 
importance because it is with the laboring element that he will have to 
reckon largely if he is placed in a position where he will need their votes. 
Some of his decisions while on the bench in Ohio have been resurrected 
and quoted against him as indicating hostility to organized labor. It 
was for the purpose of making clear his position on this subject that he 
recently delivered before the Cooper Union in New York City a carefully 
prepared address and then for nearly an hour underwent a catechism 
from the audience. This address emphasized the dependency of capital 
upon labor and vice versa and was in effect a plea for a more conserva- 
tive and conciliatory attitude on both sides. “Labor needs capital to 
secure the best production,” he said, “while capital needs labor in pro- 
ducing anything;” and he added that the laboring man should be the 
last to object to the rapid accumulation of capital in the hands of those 
who use it for the reproduction of capital. “The thoughtful and intelli- 
gent laborer,” he asserted, “has, therefore, no feeling of hostility toward 
combination of capital engaged in lawful business methods.” It is 
greatly to the interest of the workingman, from Mr. Taft’s point of view, 
that corporate capital should be fairly treated. He summarized his argu- 
ment on this point in the following paragraph: 


The conclusion I seek to reach is that the workingman who entertains a 
prejudice against the lawful capitalist because he is wealthy, who votes with 
unction for the men who are urging unjust and unfair legislation against him, 
and who makes demagogic appeals to acquire popular support in what they are 
doing is standing in his own light, is blind to his own interests, and is cutting 
off the limb on which he sits. It is to the direct interest of the workingman to 
use careful discrimination in approving or disapproving proposed legislation of 
this kind and to base his conclusion and vote on the issue whether the provision 
is fair or just, and not on the assumption that any legislation that subjects a cor- 
poration to a burden must necessarily be in the interest of the workingman. What 
I am anxious to emphasize is that there is a wide economic and business field in 
which the interests of the wealthiest capitalist and the humblest laborer are 
exactly the same. 


Mr. Taft expresses friendliness for labor unions. “The effect of the 
organization of labor, on the whole,” to quote his own words, “has been 
beneficial in securing better terms for employment for the whole laboring 
community.” He does not believe in strikes, although he will not assert 
that they are illegal, and he denounces the boycott as “a cruel instru- 
ment.” He favors arbitration whenever practicable, but admits that 
compulsory arbitration does not seem to be a perfect solution of the prob- 
lem. He prefers “the remedy by injunction,” characterizing the writ of 
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injunction as “one of the most beneficial remedies known to law.” He 
would not, however, have ex parte injunctions issued, proposing an 
amendment to the law so as to provide that no temporary restraining 
order in this class of cases shall issue until after notice and a hearing; 
and he advises labor unions, if dissatisfied with the tenor of an injunction, 
to take the case up to the court of last resort. 

Such, in brief, is Mr. Taft’s position on issues which will be foremost 
in the next campaign. Whether he can be elected if nominated, is a 
question which need not be discussed here, although the politicians in 
the national capital are already speculating as to the danger of a large 
defection in the labor and negro vote. There will be time enough to 
consider Mr. Taft’s chances of election when his nomination shall have 
been assured. 


There has been little or no change in the Democratic situation during 
the past three months. If any organized opposition to Mr. Bryan’s nomi- 
nation is in progress, no activity in that direction is 
Mr. Bryan apparent upon the surface. Mr. Bryan remains firm in 
and his his previously expressed determination to abide by the 
Chances will of the convention—in other words, to undertake the 
campaign if his candidacy is desired, or, on the other 
hand, to work with equal vigor in the ranks if the honor shall be bestowed 
elsewhere. His nomination is, however, so generally conceded, that there 
is little consideration of any other outcome. 
Two events have created a ripple on the otherwise placid surface of 
a foregone conclusion. The first was the election of ex-Governor Bradley, 
of Kentucky, as a Republican United States Senator by the combination 
of four Democratic votes with the Republican strength of the legislature ; 
the other was the action of the Democratic State Committee of Minne- 
sota in endorsing Governor Johnson for the Presidency despite the 
opposition of Mr. Bryan’s friends. The Kentucky incident was empha- 
sized by Mr. Bryan’s enemies because Mr. Bryan had expressed a per- 
sonal interest in the success of Governor Beckham, the Democratic candi- 
date for the senatorship, the assertion being made that Governor Bradley 
could not have been elected unless the Democratic defection was based 
upon a desire to rebuke the Nebraska leader. This would seem to be a 
far-fetched conclusion, inasmuch as all the Democrats remained loyal 
to their party except four. There is much more food for thought in the 
fact that in 1896, when Mr. Bryan was first a candidate, Kentucky 
went Republican; that in 1900 the generous Democratic plurality of 
former years was reduced to less than 8,000, and that Judge Parker car- 
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ried the State by a larger plurality than Bryan had been able to secure. 
The fact is, however, that whether Mr. Bryan or any other Democrat 
be the candidate, the so-called border States, which were formerly reliably 
Democratic, must now be placed in the doubtful column. Maryland, for 
instance, seems to have gone permanently into the Republican ranks, 
while in Missouri, Tennessee, Kentucky and Virginia, the record of the 
ballots shows that Republican strength has materially increased during 
the past few years. A contributor to a recent issue of Harper’s Weekly 
discussed in detail the political situation in the South and pointed out 
that the Republican party was finally securing in that section a decent 
and effective organization. This change has been due largely to the 
elimination of the negro vote by State constitutional amendments, and 
while the possibility is remote that the lower tier of the Southern States 
will give their electoral votes to a Republican Presidential candidate, 
the fact remains that the political conditions in the South are under- 
going a change for which Mr. Bryan cannot be held responsible. In so 
far, therefore, as it relates to the national situation, an undue promi- 
nence has been given to the Kentucky episode. 

With regard to the developments in Minnesota it is claimed by Mr. 
Bryan’s friends that an exhibition of devotion to Governor Johnson 
was naturally to be expected on the part of the Minnesota Democrats. 
While this is true, it is also certain that if Governor Johnson could have 
had the advantage of a shrewd and well-equipped political manager, if a 
thorough campaign in his behalf could have been inaugurated months 
ago, he would have been ere this a formidable factor in the Democratic 
contest. As it is, he is not without considerable following, although it 
seems very doubtful whether at this late day his scattered support can 
be effectively organized. Nearly a year ago the availability of Governor 
Johnson as a Presidential candidate was pointed out in THE Forum 
and some space was then devoted to a consideration of his life and his 
opinions. If the general esteem with which he is regarded could have 
been crystallized, there might to-day have been two Richmonds in the 
field ; and even now, when the Bryan momentum seems to be irresistible, 
there are many Democrats who believe that it can be checked by some 
one of the record and attainments which Governor Johnson possesses. 


The platform adopted by the Nebraska Democratic State Convention, 
which is reported to have been very largely Mr. Bryan’s own work, may 
be accepted as his expression of the Democratic campaign issues, while the 
declaration of the Ohio Republican State Convention is to be regarded 
with equal emphasis as the concrete position of the administration. The 
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curious fact is that both enunciations contain much in common. The 
Ohio Republicans, for instance, favor “the prosecution of illegal trusts 
and of monopolies and of evildoers, both in the public 
service and in the commercial world, together with the 
enforcement of all wholesome measures which have made 
safer the guarantee of life, liberty, and property.” 
The Nebraska Democrats favor “the vigorous enforce- 
ment of the criminal law against trusts and trust magnates, and de- 
mand the enactment of such additional legislation as may be necessary 
to make it impossible for private monopoly to exist in the United States.” 
Upon the suppression of illegal monopolistic combinations, the develop- 
ment of inland waterways, the completion of the Panama Canal, the 
enactment of a constitutional employer’s liability act and a modification 
of the law relating to the issuance of injunctions, both declarations practi 
cally agree. 

There is also no dispute as to the wisdom and necessity of revising 
the tariff, although the distinction between the manner of such revision 
is most emphatic, the Republicans desiring to maintain “the true principle 
of protection,” and the Democrats asserting that the tariff shall be 
levied for revenue only. On the part of the Democrats, however, any 
promise to revise the tariff is mere brutum fulmen. It is a pledge which 
cannot be redeemed. We might as well expect the heavens to fall as to 
believe that a Republican Senate would ever agree to a tariff-for-revenue- 
only, and, as has been shown previously in THe Forum, the Republican 
supremacy in the Senate is certain to remain undisturbed during the next 
four years. The tariff, therefore, can hardly be an issue in the cam- 
paign, unless those who seek to avert a revision should labor for Demo- 
cratic success, and inasmuch as this vital issue is removed and there is 
no real difference on any other essential point, it seems probable that 
the next campaign will be a contest between men rather than issues. 

Mr. Bryan’s platform does not include any reference to government 
ownership of railroads or the initiative and referendum, which are the 
two subjects wherein he may be said to lack the solid support of his 
party, but it does incorporate nearly everything else which might be re- 
garded as appealing to the Democratic heart. The use of federal au- 
thority as an addition to and not as a substitute for State authority, 
the election of United States Senators by the people, the absolute secur- 
ity of depositors in national banks, the assurance of independence to the 
Filipinos when a stable government has been established, a trial by 
jury in cases of alleged contempt of court—on all these points there is 
substantial Democratic agreement. The Nebraska platform, in fact, 


Party 
Platforms 
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skilfully avoids topics which would tend to create factional differences 
in the party and serves as an admirable model for the declaration of the 
national convention. 


Referring again to the tariff, it is worth while to note that if the 
Republicans are successful in the next campaign they will revise the 
tariff in the good old way and not entrust the Congres- 
Tariff sional prerogative of schedule manipulation to a tariff 
commission. The latter idea is advocated by Senator 
Beveridge, of Indiana, who has introduced a bill em- 
bodying his ideas and has also expressed his views 
upon the subject at some length. He believes that a body of experts 
should be appointed to find out all facts in relation to the tariff and 
should make a classification of articles to which Congress can plainly 
and accurately fix customs duties. He emphasizes the absurdity of rating 
nails with electric dynamos, of compelling automobiles and bull’s-eye 
lanterns to pay like duty, and of similar incongruous classifications. 
“Compared with the scientific, clear, accurate classification of the Ger- 
man schedule, for instance,” he says, “our classifications are confused, 
uncertain, chaotic. The German classification reduces confusion to a 
minimum; our classification raises confusion and doubt to the maxi- 
mum.” 


Revision 


Congress has indulged in a session of masterly inactivity. President 
Roosevelt has thundered in vain at its doors with messages of serious 
import, presenting vital questions which ought, in his 

The Usual opinion, to demand legislative attention. The pro- 
Plea for gramme is to confine the work of the session to the pas- 
Economy sage of the appropriation bills, and this programme is 
being religiously observed. Even Senator Aldrich’s 

financial bill, which proposes to cure occasional financial stringencies by 
providing an elastic currency, is still dragging its slow length through 
the Senate and if it is finally enacted into law will apparently stand as a 
lone monument of accomplishment. Whether President Roosevelt will 
stir the lethargic legislators into action or whether he will rest contented 
with having embodied his views in vigorous messages, remains to be seen. 
In the consideration of the appropriation bills much stress has been 
Jaid upon the necessity for economy and the committees charged with the 
preparation of the various budgets have been burdened with the necessity 
of reducing the expenditures to the lowest amount. These instructions 
as certainly indicate the approach of a Presidential campaign as the 
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blossoming of an orchard testifies to the approach of spring. Once in 
every four years the party which happens to be in power—and both are 
alike in this respect—is seized with a spasm of retrenchment and the 
appropriation bills are scaled down to the lowest possible limit, while 
public building bills and river and harbor improvements are not even 
mentioned in a whisper. The pages of the Congressional Record are 
heavy with elaborate pleas for economy, while expenditures which in 
other years would not excite a moment’s attention are held up in the 
glaring light of criticism. It is a quadrennial performance of amusing 
interest. 

It is difficult to determine whether this ante-election economy really 
has any effect upon the country, because there is no record of the in- 
fluences which make the deepest impress upon the voters’ minds. It 
seems, however, as if the legislators in Washington greatly over- 
estimated the vote-getting quality of their spasmodic pruning of the 
funds provided for federal maintenance. Unwise and flagrant extrava- 
gance would, of course, be condemned ; but the writer cannot recall that 
any proper expenditure was ever criticised, and the people have generally 
been content with their representatives in Congress. It will be recalled 
that when the Democrats endeavored to make political capital out of the 
Billion Dollar Congress the effort did not meet with hearty response. 
On the contrary, the people seemed to think that if a billion dollars was 
necessary, a billion dollars should be appropriated. For years and years 
the Senators and Representatives declined to increase their salaries for 
fear of arousing a storm of criticism and protest. When they finally 
screwed their courage to the sticking point and enacted the necessary 
legislation, there was but little comment and nearly every expression was 
commendatory. In short, the people do not want deficits created and 
they will not approve foolish expenditure, but beyond this it is doubtful 
whether the quadrennial spasm of economy affects an average of one vote 
in every township in the country. 


Allusion has already been made to the reported antagonism of the 

negroes to Secretary Taft. There is some foundation for the fear of a 

defection. When the bishops of the African Methodist 

Dinsontens Church convened recently in Washington, they adopted 

Among the a strong anti-Roosevelt and anti-Taft resolution, as 
Negroes follows: 


We, the colored ministers of the African Methodist Episcopal, the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion, and the Colored Methodist Episcopal churches of the 
United States, in conference assembled in the city of Washington, do hereby raise 
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our voices in stern and solemn warning to the coming Republican National Con- 
vention not to put in nomination for the Presidency either President Roosevelt 
or Secretary Taft on pain of having arrayed against either of those gentlemen 
at the polls next November the almost solid colored vote of the North. 


In addition to this resolution the bishops in the convention indulged 
in interviews which expressed bitter hostility to the President and Secre- 
tary Taft, some of them asserting that leagues of negroes would be 
formed in the Northern States to defeat Mr. Taft if he should be nomi- 
nated. Their grievance is mainly the Brownsville incident. They char- 
acterize the dismissal of the negro soldiers, “without honor or trial of any 
kind and merely on a suspicion of their guilt,” as a grave injustice and 
assert their determination to show their resentment at the polls. It seems 
absurd to believe that the negroes will do otherwise than vote for the 
Republican ticket and for this reason the Republican anxiety does not 
appeal to the practical mind. At the same time, there is no doubt that 
a genuine fear prevails in high Republican councils and the complimen- 
tary negro plank in the Ohio platform was inserted with a definite pur- 
pose. One instance quoted in support of the necessity of appeasing the 
negroes is the recent election in New Jersey, where, according to reports 
received in Washington, the negro voters were kept in line only after 
the most strenuous appeals and the fact that the Republican candidate 
for governor had manifested his friendliness to them in unmistakable 
fashion. In Ohio, too, the negro vote is a factor not to be disregarded. 
As a matter of interest, the negro population in the Northern States where 
it is large enough to exercise a political influence is presented in round 
numbers as follows: 


Connecticut, 15,000 | New Jersey, 69,000 
Illinois, 85,000 | New York, 99,000 
Indiana, 57,000 | Ohio, 96,000 
Kunsas, 52,000 | Pennsylvania, 156,000 
Missouri, 161,000 | West Virginia, 43,000 


It may be added that Secretary Taft’s reference to the negro race 
in his speech at Greensboro, North Carolina, is another thorn in the side 
of the colored brethren. They may, before election, recover from their 
indignant state of mind, but certainly at the present time their attitude 
causes some concern. 


Asserting that the word “Democracy” defines no doctrine and that 
the word “Republican” expresses no principle, Mr. William Randolph 
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Hearst has definitely divorced himself from his former political affiliation 
and announces that his Independence League will hold a national con- 

vention. The new organization represents all the radical 
Mr. Hearst’s ideas to be found either in the Democratic or Republican 
Independence articles of political faith and adds public ownership of 
League public utilities as an additional attraction. In some 

quarters there is an evident disposition to regard the for- 
mation of the League as a menacing factor in the approaching Presidential 
election. An analysis of the situation, however, fails to afford ground 
for this belief. Certainly if Mr. Bryan is nominated, not one of his 
followers will support any candidate named by the Independence League, 
while the defection from the ranks of the Republicans would hardly be 
appreciable, no matter who might be the Republican candidate. Mr. 
Hearst undoubtedly expects to rally to his standard all the Socialists and, 
perhaps, all the Populists in the country, although the Populists have not 
of late years maintained anything like an effective organization and 
would not be likely to name a candidate if Mr. Bryan be chosen at 
Denver. The Socialist vote has, it is true, somewhat increased in the 
last ten years, but is still far below a figure which makes it worthy of 
consideration. From present indications the League will be a mere 
side-show, its performers possibly interesting and amusing the public, 
which, nevertheless, will find its way under the canvas of the tents of 
the Republican and Democratic parties. 


The wave of reform still sweeps over the country. The warfare 
against race-track gambling in New York is being duplicated at the 
national capital and President Roosevelt and Mr. Bryan are alike lift- 
ing their voices against gambling in stocks. The prohibition movement 
continues with unchecked energy and developed unexpected strength in 
the recent elections in Massachusetts and Vermont. Congress is being 
deluged with petitions in favor of prohibition and a better observance 
of Sunday in the District of Columbia. The awakened conscience of 
the American people is still tender and every effort to achieve public 
righteousness by legislation meets with applause. It may not be long 
before party platforms will be gauged by their moral declarations rather 

- than by their reference to national or political affairs. 


Henry Litchfield West. 
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WAS FRANCO MADMAN OR UNSUCCESSFUL GENIUS? 
BY A. MAURICE LOW 


In closing the quarter’s résumé of the world of international politics 
in the last number of this Review, it was suggested that King Carlos 
of Portugal was in danger of losing his crown and that before long the 
world might witness the birth of another republic. It was little dreamed 
that in a few short weeks the King and his son would fall beneath the 
hand of assassins, for assassination is such a terribly crude weapon to 
employ in a day of advanced civilization. One can understand a revolu- 
tion that brings about an entire change in the system of government— 
that shows sense and courage—but the assassination of the head of the 
state means nothing. A king dies, but the state lives, and there is always 
an heir to the throne. Carlos was killed and with him went his son, 
the Crown Prince; and Manuel, a youth, comes to the throne. In what 
way have the regicides profited ? 

The difference between a heaven-born genius and a madman is suc- 
cess or failure. A man may do anything he pleases, and if he succeeds 
he is hailed as a genius, for he was wise enough to see success where little 
minds could only fear failure; but let him fail in his undertaking and 
he is a madman. At the door of Franco, the ex-premier and the ex- 
dictator, are laid the deaths of the King and his son; and mad they 
pronounce the man who trampled upon the constitution and attempted 
to govern without the aid of Parliament. “Mad no more than a genius, 
but nevertheless a man of parts, a man of courage up to the time when 
physical violence was not to be seriously feared, and then his nerve broke 
and he sought safety in flight. Franco sneaking out of his palace and 
fleeing through the dark to find asylum in Paris is not a heroic figure; 
it would have been better had he remained even to meet the fate of his 
royal master, for a bullet has canonized more than one sinner. 

Was the late King simply a very stupid and indolent man, who was 
too lazy to trouble himself about the real state of public opinion in his 
kingdom, or was he under the hypnotic spell of his prime minister? 
It is not easy to find an adequate answer. There is good reason to be- 
lieve in the authenticity of the statement made public since the assas- 
sination that some time ago the King of England warned King Carlos 
of the dangers he was facing by ignoring the safeguards of the constitu- 
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tion, and he was urged in a friendly way to convoke the Cortes. To this 
excellent advice he paid no attention; probably he was incapable of ap- 
preciating its importance; and he permitted Franco to govern while he, 
the King, was content to reign. That is an excellent arrangement when 
it meets with the approval of the people, but fraught with dangerous 
possibilities when they are in rebellious mood. 

Franco has been accused of exercising hypnotic power over his sover- 
eign. It was probably the same hypnotism that a dominant master mind 
always has over a weaker ; it was the force of personality. Had the King 
been a less easily influenced man he would have curbed the authority 
of his minister and brought about a return to a more normal state of 
affairs, but he was content to let things drift under the guidance of the 
dictator. Franco, some of the European newspapers have pointed out 
since his downfall, was attempting the impossible task of trying to serve 
two masters’ He was a monarchist, and as such did everything to in- 
crease the power of the King; he was a revolutionist when he adopted 
revolutionary methods. But he was not logical; he turned Parliament 
out of doors even as Cromwell did, but Cromwell brought a Stuart to 
the block and made himself Protector, while Franco simply made a 
Braganza a target for the assassin and fled for his life. A sorry figure 
Cromwell would cut in history if, after having given his celebrated com- 
mand, pointing to the mace, to “take away that bauble,” he had slunk 
off to Paris. But perhaps the real explanation of the short-lived dicta- 
tor is that constitutionality means as little to him as it does to the Czar, 
and that he really believed he was doing his country a service by govern- 
ing it out of hand. He undoubtedly brought about reforms, but some 
reforms, even those vitally necessary, can be purchased at too high a 
price. 

In the days when “painless dentistry” was first beginning to make 
itself known there is a story told of a quack who advertised to extract 
teeth without pain. When a patient was unlucky enough to fall into 
his hands he gave a mighty wrench and pulled out a tooth, to the ac- 
companiment of the howls of his victim. “Ah,” said the quack coolly, 
“that’s the way that wretched bungler Brown up the street would pull 
a tooth.” Then he adjusted his forceps, gave another wrench, again his 
victim howled and the quack remarked with indifference, “That’s the 
way that old fogy Jones works.” And having driven the helpless suf- 
ferer almost into unconsciousness by the extraction of half a dozen sound 
teeth, he finally extracted the right one, triumphantly remarking, “You 
see, you felt no pain; that’s the way I work.” There is a moral for 
reformers in this little story. An infallible remedy for curing an aching 
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tooth is to cut off the patient’s head, but most people prefer the agony 
of toothache to decapitation. 

It is only the dramatic taking off of Carlos and his son that makes 
the Lisbon tragedy of international importance. Had the King and the 
Crown Prince died from typhoid fever or from any of the ordinary ills 
that are the common lot of mankind, their deaths would have attracted 
scant attention, for Portugal no longer plays any part in the great affairs 
of politics or statecraft. Manuel may manage to retain his hold 
on a tottering throne, or the throne may be overturned and on its ruins 
rise a republic, and the world will go its way unconcerned. There is no 
European monarch so rash as to attempt to thwart the will of the people. 
There is no country that has any selfish interest in the future of 
Portugal. King or President, it makes little difference to Europe, for 
Portugal is merely the memory of a people who once exercised an in- 
fluence on the world’s destinies. 


British Ministers for Foreign Affairs are notoriously careful in their 
official utterances, and Sir Edward Grey, who is the present head of the 
British Foreign Office, has never been accused of being 
The European 2% alarmist or indulging in a jingo policy. When 
Concert Out of therefore Sir Edward Grey, speaking in his representa- 
Tune tive capacity as his country’s foreign minister, tells the 
House of Commons that a certain situation is very grave, 
it is warning enough to thinking men to be prepared in the near future 
for an even more serious announcement. That the long looked-for and 
dreaded war in the Near East is imminent is the belief of many European 
statesmen. 

In the speech from the throne at the opening of Parliament, King 
Edward called attention to the condition of Macedonia and the delay 
of the Sultan in putting in effect those reforms that the great European 
Powers declared to be necessary. It was supposed that the Powers were 
working in harmony and there was no discord in the Concert of Europe, 
although it was known that the German Emperor was reluctant to put 
pressure upon the Sultan. The Emperor has cultivated close and friendly 
relations with the Sultan, which have been for the advantage of German 
trade. In the opinion of the Kaiser the monopoly by Germany of the 
trade of the Levant is worth a good deal more than Macedonian reforms. 
And from the standpoint of the bookkeeper’s balance sheet he is un- 
doubtedly correct. 

It has become a cardinal principle of European diplomacy that the 
only way by which the Sultan can be brought to submission is by 
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joint action on the part of the Powers. The converse of this Abdul 
Hamid, one of the most astute politicians in Europe, recognized long 
before his opponents. He was able to defy the world because he played 
one Power against the other and worked on their jealousies and sus- 
picions. His strength was the weakness that came from common dis- 
trust. So long as there was no unity of purpose he had little to fear, 
but the moment they stood united it behooved the Sultan to walk with 
great circumspection. 

For a long time Austria has been endeavoring to connect her railroad 
system through the Turkish district of Novibazar to Salonika on the 
®gean Sea, which would be of enormous advantage to her, both com- 
mercially and strategically. It was the opportunity the Sultan wanted 
to destroy the Concert of Europe, the very thing for which the Concert 
of Europe was created by Bismarck after the Congress of Berlin revised 
the Treaty of San Stefano, when it seemed as if the dream of Russian 
ambition was to be gratified and Constantinople was to fall into the hands 
of Russia. The prize for which Russia had so long intrigued and warred 
was almost in her grasp, her troops were in sight of the minarets of 
Constantinople, her guns commanded the city, when Great Britain called 
a halt. Turkey was spent and worsted in the fray, Russia was bleeding 
from every pore as the result of that desperate struggle when Lord 
Beaconsfield executed his dramatic coup. A British fleet was ready 
to pass through the Bosphorus, and native troops were brought from 
India to fight for Islam against the white man. Russia saw and paused. 
Better to hold to what she had already gained and win a victory at the 
council table than to risk the loss of everything. 


The Treaty of Berlin, to which all the great Powers of Europe were 
signatories, was signed at Berlin on July 13, 1878. The twenty-fifth 
article provided that 


The Treaty of , . z 
Berlin—and The provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina shall be oc- 
After cupied and administered by Austria-Hungary. The Govern- 


ment of Austria-Hungary not desiring to undertake the ad- 
ministration of the Sandjak of Novibazar, which extends between Servia and 
Montenegro in a southeasterly direction to the other side of Mitrovitza, the 
Ottoman Administration will continue to exercise its functions there. Neverthe- 
less, in order to assure the maintenance of the new political state of affairs, as 
well as freedom and security of communications, Austria-Hungary reserves the 
right of keeping garrisons and having military and commercial roads in the 
whole of this part of the ancient vilayet of Bosnia. To this end the governments 
of Austria-Hungary and Turkey reserve to themselves to come to an understand- 
ing on the details. 
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To make effective the agreement “to come to an understanding on 
the details” a supplementary treaty was executed between Austria and 
Turkey by which the former Power garrisoned the district of Novibazar, 
but at the same time pledged herself not to interfere in any way with 
the civil administration of the district, and the authority of the Sultan 
was to remain supreme. No other Power than Turkey would have sub- 
mitted to such an arrangement, and nowhere else in the world could 
it have been effected except in the Balkans, but Turkey was helpless 
and she was forced to submit. 

Why did Austria attach so much importance to the occupation of this 
little strip of territory, that drives a wedge between two Slav states of 
Servia and Montenegro? The Austrian explanation was very simple. 
It was important, from the Austrian standpoint, that communication 
should be kept open between Austria and Turkey; otherwise Turkey 
would find herself ringed round with semi-nominally independent states 
completely under the control of Russia. It will be remembered that the 
myth of Russia’s military prowess was then implicitly believed in. The 
terms of the political testament of Peter the Great no European states- 
man was allowed to forget. The destiny of Russia was Constantinople, 
and Russia played the réle of the protector of the Christians of the 
Balkans against the oppression of the Father of the Faithful. The 
greater the pressure that Russia could put on the Porte through the 
medium of the Balkan states, the sooner the crescent would be replaced 
by the cross. But the crescent still waves defiance and the cross of St. 
George still remains unfurled. 

Austria’s enemies saw another reason for her desire to be placed 
in occupation of this territory. William Miller, an Englishman, who has 
travelled much in the Balkans and is an authority on that little known 
part of the world, thinks it is important for the peace of Europe that 
certain safeguards be erected to prevent Russian control of Turkey, and 
to prevent that, he writes, “the ultimate—I do not say immediate— 
and from the material standpoint the best, solution is that Austria- 
Hungary should ‘run down to Salonika’ and occupy Macedonia, as she 
has already occupied Bosnia and the Herzegovina, to the general 
advantage of mankind. If ever the line be completed, the Austrians 
will be masters of the situation. . . . Salonika will become the greatest 
port in the Near East, and the quickest route to India will be through 
the Valley of the Vardar. Macedonia will then become what Bosnia now 
is, and the thorniest of thorny questions will be solved by Bismarck’s 
old prescription—that of converting Austria into a real Oesterreich, or 
Eastern Empire.” 
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What this observant writer and traveller saw some years ago Austrian 
statesmen were also wise enough to see. Let Austria occupy Salonika 
and her importance is not only enormously increased 


The but the calculations of some of the other Powers are 
Macedonian greatly disturbed. And there is Macedonia, which has 
Thorn been a thorn in the side of Europe for many years, and 


which Austria would be only too glad to extract, and 
like the skilful physician find profit in the operation. It is easy 
enough to see why Russia should object to what would be of 
such advantage to Austria, and it is equally easy to comprehend that the 
Sultan saw once more a new lease of life. For the Powers were getting 
very close together and were ready at last to take some decisive steps to 
bring about a better state of affairs in Macedonia. And all that Abdul 
Hamid needed was to set them by the ears, and in their jealousy of each 
other it would not be difficult for him to obtain a reprieve. 

Russia immediately asserted that Austria had violated the Russo- 
Austrian agreement that neither Power should attempt to extend its 
influence in the Balkans without the knowledge of the other, and Russia, 
further assuming the rdéle of the protector of the Christians of Macedonia, 
reproached Austria for concluding a separate treaty with the Porte and 
by acting independently of the other Powers making these reforms more 
difficult of realization. Somewhat significantly the semi-official Rossia 
says: “It needs no particular diplomatic experience to understand how 
much the isolated claim of one Power for separate privileges has increased 
the obstinacy of Turkey, which always reckons on the disturbance of the 
unity of the Powers. This clearly proves the existence of a connection 
between the railway policy of Austria-Hungary and this reform question.” 


When it was learned that Austria had secured this valuable conces- 
sion from the Sultan, public sentiment in Russia demanded that equiv- 
alent concessions must be granted by Turkey to Russia. 


on “The Austrian press,” the Rossta says, “seeks to 
Friend of the attribute the excitement among the Russian public to 
Oppressed envy at Austria-Hungary’s politico-economic success, 


but this is absolutely false. Russia looks for no suc- 
cesses or personal advantages. With full consciousness of her historic 
and national mission Russia desires only a due and gradual develop- 
ment of the Balkan states, which owe their political existence to the 
efforts and sacrifices of the Russian nation during centuries. Russia 
sincerely wishes to live in peace with her Turkish neighbor, with whom 
she has maintained the most friendly relations for over thirty years. 
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In the task of carrying out the reforms for the welfare of the Christians 
in Macedonia, Russia has no idea of attacking the integrity or the inde- 
pendence of Turkey. On the contrary she seeks only a means of averting 
possible complications which would be dangerous for the whole of 
Europe. In this direction Russia has acted in the most loyal manner in 
common with Austria-Hungary, and is still prepared to follow this path 
with her as well as with all other Powers when their efforts are directed 
toward the same end. The near future will show to what extent each 
of the Powers forming the Concert of Europe is animated by such aims 
and the practical direction of the Macedonian policy of Russia in the 
future will also become manifest.” 


So intricate are European politics that it is never safe to rely from 
week to week on the effectiveness of informal alliances, as self-interest 
is the controlling motive. For years it has been the 

Germany the duty of the British ambassador at Constantinople to 
Friend of the thwart the intrigues of the Russian ambassador, and 
Sultan vice versa, and the Austrian and British govern- 
ments have generally worked in accord, but now Eng- 

land is opposing the Austrian scheme and is giving Russia her support. 
Since the conclusion of the Anglo-Russian agreement respecting Persia 
those Powers have reached a working basis. One reason why England 
is now opposing Austria and supporting Russia is to be found in the 
belief that Germany is unwilling to bring pressure to bear upon the 
Sultan to compel him to make those reforms in Macedonia to which the 
Concert of Europe pledged itself. For some years the German Emperor 
has been the one European sovereign who has maintained friendly rela- 
tions with the Sultan, which has enabled Germany to increase her trade 
in the Near East at the expense of other nations. It is not the policy 
of the Emperor to throw away any trade advantages. On the broad 
ground of humanity Germany should be acting in concert with the 
other Powers to ameliorate the lot of the Christians in Macedonia, but 
as a matter of business it is wiser for Germany to remain the friend of 
the Sultan while the other Powers make his life miserable. And those 
persons who see in the policy of Germany the methods of Machiavelli 
are not surprised that Germany should encourage friction between Russia 
and Austria. War is lightly written about in newspapers and more 
seriously discussed by responsible ministers, and while war is not prob- 
able it is not impossible. The Kaiser like the Sultan has nothing 
to lose by a war between two great European Powers. If the war should 
result in the defeat of Russia she would less than ever be a menace to 
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Germany and still less be seriously relied upon by France to come 
to her assistance in case Germany should make an aggressive move; 
if Austria should be brought to her knees it would be easier for Germany 
to acquire Germanic Austria at the death of the Emperor Francis Joseph 
(which Europe believes is Germany’s purpose) and victorious Russia 
would be staggering under a fresh lo#d of debt. Decidedly a great 
war would do no injury to a benevolent neutral. Meanwhile Austria’s 
railroad hunger may cause a general scramble among the Powers for 
similar concessions, which the Sultan would view with ironic humor. 
When the Christians fall to fighting over the spoils, Islam can sleep 
in peace. 


In addition to watching Austria, Russia is keeping an eye on Turkey. 
Recently Turkish troops crossed the Persian frontier and in the manner 
of Turkish troops from time immemorial committed 


Russie depredations. Under the Anglo-Russian agreement the 


Threatens invasion was within the Russian sphere of influence, 
Turkey and on the refusal of the Sultan to withdraw his troops 

Russia at once began the concentration of a strong force 
so as to be prepared for eventualities. The Douma was appealed to for a 


credit for the maintenance of an army of 60,000 men, which was imme- 
diately granted. The Turkish reserves, it is reported, have been called 
to the colors, but matters have not yet gone beyond the diplomatic stage. 
It is safe to assume that the Sultan will not fight Russia single-handed. 
Things are really in too good shape for him at the present time to 
disturb them by fighting. 


That it is the desire of the British cabinet to improve the relations 
with Russia was frankly admitted by Sir Edward Grey, the Foreign 
Secretary, in a notable speech made in the House of 
England Desires Commons a few weeks ago. Both in the Commons and 
Russia’s in the Lords the Anglo-Russian agreement respecting 
Friendship Persia, Afghanistan and Tibet had been attacked by 
the Conservatives, the usual cry of the opposition being 
raised that England had made a bad bargain. With great lucidity Sir 
Edward pointed out the advantages that were gained by coming to an 
understanding with Russia, and he closed his speech with these significant 
words : 
The chance of Persia working out her own problems in her own way without 


interference by constitutional means and establishing a stronger, purer, and less 
corrupt administration has been greatly improved by this agreement between 
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Russia and ourselves. Again, if we had not come to an agreement what would 
have been the effect on Anglo-Russian relations? Certainly in Persia it would 
have led to increased friction, and in the long run probably to conflict between 
the two countries. It would have been impossible to maintain an equilibrium of 
relations which must have got either better or worse. Under the agreement there 
is every prospect of their getting better. Without the agreement I believe they 
must have got worse. There are turning points in the relations between nations, 
and if we pass one of those points it may be a long time before we reach another. 
We cannot command opportunities, and if we neglect or reject them we may not 
have them again. I believe that I saw an opportunity of improving the relations 
between the two countries, and if in time to come any one who has been in my 
place had made the admission that when in office he had seen an opportunity 
of turning distrust and suspicion into feelings of friendliness and confidence and 
had not taken advantage of that opportunity he would have been deserving of 
the severest condemnation. Lord Lansdowne initiated the policy of making other 
nations whose interests touch ours believe that our friendship was possible and 
that it was worth having. We have done our best to make other nations realize 
not only that our friendship is possible and worth having, but that it can be 
depended on, and I can say with a good conscience that if our predecessors were 
to return to office to-morrow they would find the friendly relations which they 
established with other Powers not impaired but strengthened by our handiwork, 
and that while the position of this country has been strengthened by the conven- 
tion it has materially improved the prospects of peace. 


In 1855, after the Crimean War had settled certain things in regard 

to Russia, Great Britain and France entered into a treaty guaranteeing 
the territorial integrity of Sweden and Norway, then a 

The united kingdom. Last year a treaty guaranteeing the 
Baltic territorial integrity of Norway was signed by Russia, 
Question Germany, France and Great Britain. These Powers 
offered to enter into a similar treaty regarding Sweden, 

but she declined the offer. Recently France and Great Britain have been 
somewhat disturbed by rumors of negotiations between Russia, Germany, 
Sweden, and Denmark, the so-called Baltic Powers, looking to a declara- 
tion that the Baltic is a closed sea and under their control and to be 
treated by them as they may see fit in time of peace and war. The 
effect of this declaration, if acquiesced in by the other maritime Powers, 
would make the Baltic a Russo-German lake, the navigation of which 
was subject to their will. Naturally neither England nor France could 
subscribe to this doctrine. The attempt to treat the Baltic as a mare 
clausum would be to the advantage of Russia and Germany, but hardly 
to that of Sweden and Denmark, who would be at the mercy of their 
more powerful neighbors. But recent official statements have shown that 
following the precedent of England and Spain in the exchange last year 
of declarations for the preservation of the territorial status quo in the 
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Mediterranean and in that part of the Atlantic Ocean which washes the 
shores of Europe and Asia, there has been an interchange of notes be- 
tween Sweden and Germany and Sweden and Russia for the mainte- 
nance of the territorial status quo. Whatever agreement is reached be- 
tween the Powers in question will not affect the rights of other nations 
to the free navigation of the Baltic when the world is at peace; in time 
of war the rights will be on the side of the nation which possesses the 
largest navy. 

Diplomatic denials to the contrary, what Russia is aiming at is the 
control of the Baltic with an understanding with Germany. Russia 
is anxious to be permitted to fortify the Aland Islands, which form an 
archipelago lying at the entrance to the Gulf of Bothnia and could be 
made a most important Russian naval base. Russia, by the Treaty of 
Paris, was prohibited from fortifying the islands, but if she were now 
permitted to do so she could with a comparatively weak squadron become 
complete master of the Northern Baltic. Obviously Sweden has no de- 
sire to see a nation so powerful as Russia brought almost within hand- 
reach of her coast. The Aland Islands are only six hours’ steaming 
from the Swedish capital, and to guard against the constant menace of 
a possible hostile neighbor Sweden would have to make heavy expendi- 
tures for fortifications. 

In everything that affects the peace of Europe and the balance of 
power the hand of Germany is now seen, and it is common belief that 
it was Germany who made the suggestion to Russia that she try to 
obtain the right to fortify the Aland Islands. At the present time 
Russia has no fleet worthy of the name in the Baltic, but recently 
plans for the rehabilitation of the Russian navy were prepared, and 
it was stated that Russia proposed to begin the construction of a modern 
navy, a considerable portion of which was to be stationed in the Baltic. 
Now if Germany and Russia have reached an agreement in regard to 
the Baltic it is easy enough to understand that the Russian naval pro- 
gramme will be arranged so as to make the new vessels useful to Ger- 
many in case of emergency. That is to say, Russia and Germany will 
act in conjunction in the Baltic, with the ultimate possibility that Russia 
may in certain circumstances be left to guard the Baltic for Germany, 
while Germany’s fleet is free to act in other waters. In other words, 
in the event of Germany going to war with England it would relieve 
Germany of a good deal of anxiety if she knew Russia was the sentinel 
of the Baltic, and the fortification of the Aland Islands by Russia would 
be greatly to Germany’s interest. 

Just as Germany is anxious to rupture the Concert of Europe in its 
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relations to the Near East she is anxious to prevent a rapprochement be- 
tween Russia and England. Idealists might find in that cause for con- 
demnation of Germany on the ground that whoever causes friction be- 
tween nations is an enemy to humanity.- Theoretically that is true, but 
the interests of nations are selfish and they must do that which appears 
for their own interests. It was in the interest of England to isolate 
Germany and to endeavor to bring about better relations with Russia; 
now it would undoubtedly be in the interest of Germany to detach Russia 
from England. And the future will determine whether the people or 
the court rule in Russia. The people, the intellectual Liberals espe- 
cially, are in favor of friendship with England because it offers promise 
of liberal and constitutional methods of government, while the pro- 
German party among the autocracy has always been more inclined toward 
Germany than England and believes that Russia’s interests can be better 
served by making Germany a friend rather than an enemy. Russia is 
really at the parting of the ways in her foreign policy, for the Japanese 
war had far-reaching effects on her external relations. Russia is so 
situated that she cannot stand alone and must have allies. If she throws 
in her lot with Germany her future policy will be very different from 
what it will be if she reaches a complete understanding with England. 
The course that Russia pursues in regard to her new navy may serve 
to indicate her future foreign policy. 


A few months ago it looked as if the nations were all engaged in 
beating the sword into the ploughshare and outrivalling each other in 
the laudable attempt to raise the largest brood of peace 
Japan doves, and now it looks as if the nations were rapidly 
and converting the ploughshare back into the sword. The 
China dove of peace has hastily withdrawn from the Balkans; 
Russia is threatening Turkey; Japan is conducting 
diplomacy with China with the mailed fist; France is still meeting 
resistance in Morocco. The Hague Conference is an ironic back- 
ground, and the Nobel peace prize, which owes its existence to the 
fortune made by its founder from explosives used for military 
purposes, is a grim reminder of the tenuous thread that holds war in 
check. 

The relations between China and Japan are strained. Since Japan 
defeated Russia and all Asia felt the thrill of race pride, China has 
shown a disposition to assert herself and not tamely to submit to being 
bullied by any nation that felt she could be cuffed without danger of 
resistance. China now is no more willing to be bullied by Japan, 
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Asiatic though she is, than by the European Powers; and although 
it is common belief that there is a race affinity between the Chinese and 
the Japanese, as a matter of fact the Japanese have much the same dis- 
like for the Chinese that the Caucasian has for the Asiatic, and in 
the eyes of the Japanese the Chinese are an inferior race. There are 
restrictive laws against the Chinese in Japan, because the Japanese fear 
Chinese competition. It is possible for a Chinaman to support him- 
self on much less than a Japanese; the Japanese bring the same charge 
against the Chinaman that the American does, that he dislocates the 
labor market by his willingness to work inordinately long hours for a 
wage on which his industrial competitor would starve but on which 
he grows fat and can save. 

There are several questions in dispute between the Chinese and Jap- 
anese governments, although none of them seems serious enough to be 
incapable of adjustment through the ordinary machinery of diplomacy. 
China proposes to parallel the existing South Manchurian railway from 
Sin-ming-ting to Fa-ku-men, but the Japanese Government promptly 
vetoed the scheme as being in violation of the terms of the Treaty of 
Portsmouth and destroying the railroad monopoly now in Japanese 
hands. What China complains of is that the war has meant for her sim- 
ply a change of masters, that whereas in the past Russia exploited Man- 
churia for her own benefit and regarded it as Russian territory, although 
the world recognized it as an integral part of the Chinese Empire, Japan 
is now doing the same thing and has evidently set her foot in Manchuria 
to stay. By the Treaty of Portsmouth Japan recognized the principle 
of the open door and bound herself to observe it, but China asserts that 
the door is gradually being closed, and that advantages are given to the 
Japanese at the expense of other nations, which is one reason why Japan 
will permit no competing railroad. Japan denies this, she has reaffirmed 
her adherence to the open door, and.she has most positively declared that 
no preference is given to her subjects; that no obstacles are thrown in 
the way of free competition in Manchuria, and that if Japan is increas- 
ing her Manchurian trade it is simply because of the energy and enter- 
prise shown by her merchants. 

Under the terms of the agreement made between Japan and China 
in 1905 it was provided that timber in the forests on the right bank of 
the Yalu should be exploited by the two countries under regulations later 
to be agreed upon. China asserts that she has been unable to reach un 
agreement with Japan, but despite this Japan is granting concessions for 
lumbering, and the rights of China are ignored. There are other minor 
matters, such, for instance, as the possession of certain small and appar- 
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ently valueless islands in the Tumen River, which forms the boundary 
between Korea and Manchuria; and the prohibition of the exportation of 
cereals to Kwantung Province so long as it remains a leasehold of Japan; 
but the most serious matter in dispute at the time of writing is the seizure 
by the Chinese Government of the Japanese steamer Tatsu Maru on the 
ground that she was carrying arms and ammunition -to be used by Chinese 
rebels. The Japanese claim that the vessel’s cargo was legitimate and 
that the seizure was unwarranted, and a demand was made for the sur- 
render of the vessel and the payment of an indemnity. The Chinese 
Government professed its willingness to surrender the steamer, but 
refused the payment of an indemnity, and it offered to submit to the 
decision of the British admiral on the China station or to The Hague. 
Japan declined arbitration and insisted upon the payment of the indem- 
nity, and a proper apology for the insult to the flag. If the facts are as 


stated, Japan is unquestionably entitled to due reparation for the affront 
to her national dignity. 


That the tide is running against the dominant party in Great 
Britain no one not blind to palpable facts could for one moment dispute, 
and if the recent by-elections are indicative of the senti- 


—— ment of the country at large, the fight for tariff reform, 
Losing which is the English expression for a protective tariff, 
Ground is measurably nearer. At the recent election in Mid 


Devon, a Liberal stronghold, the Unionist and protec- 
tive candidate was elected by a handsome majority over his Liberal and 
free trade opponent. The vote cast was the largest in the history of the 
constituency and showed a falling off of about nine per cent. of the Lib- 
eral vote and an increase of thirty-seven per cent. of the Unionist, as com- 
pared with the last general election, when the Liberals carried the constit- 
uency. The contest was made on the straightout issue of protection versus 
free trade. The constituency is largely agrarian. The conclusion to be 
drawn from the election is that labor looks with less suspicion on protec- 
tion than it did a couple of years ago, and that the farmers see the virtue 
of protecting the home market. If these two elements of the electorate can 
be won over to the support of protection it will not be long before the 
fabric that Cobden wove into the economic policy of the English people 
is simply a tattered memory. The Conservatives say they can win the 
next election on tariff reform, and they expect the trial of strength to 
take place within three years. Some of the more optimistic cut it down 
by one-half, but probably a longer time will elapse before Great Britain 
irrevocably commits herself te the principles of Hamilton. But no one 
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can doubt that eventually protection in some form will be engrafted on 
the British fiscal system. 

Following Mid Devon came Worcester, where the Unionist candidate 
increased the majority of two years ago by 1,100 votes in a total poll of 
a little over 7,000. Here also the issue turned on free trade and protec- 
tion, and it was practically the one topic discussed by the rival candi- 
dates. Mid Devon is largely a rural constituency, while Worcester is 
urban, and the appeal was made to the laborer by the Unionist candidate 
that protection meant an increase of wages and a general betterment of 
his condition. The workingman in Worcester, like the agricultural 
laborer in Mid Devon, was influenced by the argument. 

There are some victories that are worse than defeat, and the Liberal 
victory at South Leeds belongs to this class. In 1906 Sir John Lawson 
Walton, the Solicitor-General, carried the constituency by a majority 
of 4,074 over the Conservative candidate, who ran third, and 2,200 over 
the Labor candidate. This year the Liberal candidate scrapes through 
by a narrow plurality of 359, who distances the Labor candidate by 2,500 
votes. These figures show an amazing change in sentiment in the last 
two years and give every encouragement to the Unionists, who believe the 
constituency could have been carried had their candidate been more out- 
spoken in favor of tariff reform. The election also indicates that there is 
serious division in the ranks of the Labor party, and that the programme 
of the socialist wing is displeasing to the Conservatives. 

The latest by-election to be held was at Hastings, which is a Unionist 
seat, and which the party retains. Here also tariff reform was pushed to 
the front, the successful candidate in his election address beginning his 
appeal to the voters by declaring that “I am opposed to the policy of the 
government, and maintain that the most urgent problem demanding 
attention is that of fiscal reform.” 


On January 29th King Edward, for the eighth time since he 
ascended the throne, opened Parliament, and in the speech which it is 
customary for the King to read on that occasion, and 


Old which is really the ministerial programme of the ses- 
Age sion, announced that bills would be submitted to pro- 
Pensions 


vide for old age pensions, to amend the licensing law, 
to regulate the system of public education (it was this 
bill that the Lords refused to pass last year), to regulate the hours of 
labor in coal mines, and to amend the law relating to the protection of 
children. It is evident that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman appreciates 
the importance of the alliance with labor and is prepared to go as far as 
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he can to satisfy its demands. A party that is able to place on the statute 
books a scheme that would give to every workingman on reaching a cer- 
tain age a pension paid out of the national treasury might well expect 
to hold the grateful affection of labor, and it would undoubtedly prove a 
greater bribe than any promise of higher wages held out by the opposition 
through the adoption of protection. It is not necessary in this place to 
discuss the merits of the legislation or to argue whether it is the duty of 
the state to provide for those who through no fault of their own are inca- 
pacitated from work by the infirmities of age; but to a great many per- 
sons, among whom are numbered several Liberal members of Parliament, 
the scheme smacks of socialism and is paternal .egislation pushed to dan- 
gerous limits. As to the education bill, it will in all probability meet the 
fate of its predecessor unless it is materially modified, and the Lords 
will be quite ready to test the courage of the Liberals to ask vindication 
at the hands of the people. If the Liberals should be sustained and 
returned to power by a majority emphatic enough to demonstrate that 
they were sustained by the country, the House of Lords, under the 
unwritten constitution of Great Britain, would feel bound to accept the 
measure sent up to them by the Commons. 

It has been commented on as curious that the King’s speech contained 
no reference to the reform of the House of Lords, which the Premier last 
session declared to be necessary so as not to deprive the people’s repre- 
sentatives of the power of government. It was expected that with 
the opening of the present session would begin a vigorous campaign to 
end or mend the House of Lords, which would have brought about an 
extremely interesting contest, but evidently Sir Henry sees the futility 
of engaging in that kind of fight and prefers to make it one of his 
campaign issues when he next goes to the country. 


The fate of the licensing bill introduced by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will be watched with a good deal of interest because it is one 
of the greatest blows ever struck at “vested interests” 


To Make in Great Britain, and it is an attempt to suppress intem- 
England More perance by decreasing the opportunities for intoxica- 
Temperate tion. In substance, what the bill proposes is to reduce 


the number of public houses by some 30,000, to recover 
to the state a monopoly “which has been improvidently allowed to slip 
out of its control,” in the words of Mr. Asquith in introducing the bill, 
and to put into effect local option. The licensing of saloons in England 
is in the hands of the local justices, who are supposed—as in point of 
fact they do—to reissue the licenses from year to year in case there has 
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been no flagrant violation of the law by the holder, but who seldom issue 
a license simply to create competition. The result is that a license is a 
monopoly, and an exceedingly profitable one, which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in his speech said had an estimated value of from £100,- 
000,000 to £150,000,000. Under the bill it is proposed gradually to 
reduce the number of places in which liquor is sold, the basis being one 
license to every 750 people in the towns and one license to every 
400 people in the country. The value of a license extinguished is to be 
estimated and the holder is to be compensated, and fourteen years is 
given as the time in which the reduction is to be made. The com- 
munity will at the expiration of that term, Mr. Asquith added, 
“recover complete dominion over licenses and unfettered freedom 
of dealing with them. In that unfettered freedom I include the 
power of the locality by a popular vote to deal either by way 
of prohibition or reduction with the state of things for the future.” 
Mr. Balfour asked whether the bill provided for the establishment of 
local option, to which Mr. Asquith replied that the bill did, and while it 
would be impossible to lay down the precise conditions and the machinery 
to govern fourteen years hence, “the right itself is clearly stated in the 
bill.” The British people, it has been noticed for some time, are drink- 
ing less beer than formerly, and this bill if enacted into law will still 
further operate in the interest of temperance. The brewers, as might 
naturally be expected, are opposed to it, and as they are both wealthy and 
influential the Liberals will have to count upon the brewing opposition 
at the next election. 


Mention the Kaiser to the man in the street in London and it is a 
good deal like flaunting the matador’s red cloak before the bull in the 
arena. The London Times, which sees red whenever 


The Kaiser Germany is concerned, recently fired the patriotic heart 
Stirs Up by revealing the momentous information that the 
England Kaiser had written a private letter to Lord Tweed- 


mouth, the First Lord of the Admiralty, who corre- 
sponds to the Secretary of the Navy in the United States. At the time 
I write, the text of this letter has not been made public, but the Times 
accused the Kaiser of having endeavored improperly to influence Lord 
Tweedmouth by attempting to persuade him that the British naval pro- 
gramme, which is nowadays directed with an eye on Germany, was 
unnecessarily large because Germany was animated by only the most 
peaceful intentions. The Kaiser was denounced as having written the 
letter, and Lord Tweedmouth was censured for having regarded it as a 
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private matter. Now whatever else may be said about the German 
Emperor he is no fool, nor is he lacking in experience, and only a crass 
idiot would attempt in such a bungling manner to influence the policy of 
another nation. Probably it was indiscreet for the Kaiser to have 
written at all, for letters are always dangerous; but that is the 
worst that can be said. The Kaiser’s letter to Lord Tweedmouth is 
said to have been prompted by a letter to the press from Lord Esher 
defending Sir John Fisher, the First Sea Lord, in the course of which 
Lord Esher wrote, “there is not a man in Germany, from the Emperor 
downward, who would not welcome the fall of Sir John Fisher.” Per- 
haps it was not unnatural that the Kaiser should have been provoked into 
committing the indiscretion of defending himself. 


An extremely interesting and important speech was made by 
M. Delcassé, the former French minister of foreign affairs, defending 
and explaining his policy in regard to Morocco. 


M. Delcassé M. Jaures, the socialist leader, frankly admitted that 
Lifts the the Moroccan problem was too difficult for France to 
Veil solve and that she should retire from the enterprise. It 


was to combat this suggestion that M. Delcassé spoke, 
the first time that he has publicly discussed foreign affairs since his retire- 
ment in 1905. At the time when Delcassé retired it was said that Ger- 
many demanded it; he must either retire or Germany would make war 
over Morocco. It was never denied that the threat was made, and now 
comes M. Delcassé publicly to confirm what everybody in touch with 
European politics has long known. After explaining that Germany sud- 
denly raised objections to France acting as the protector of Morocco in 
accordance with the Anglo-French agreement of 1904 and that she 
demanded an international conference, the former foreign minister said 
that Germany was annoyed at the progress France was making in the 
goodwill of other Powers and was alarmed to see Europe escaping from 
her hegemony. “In this liberated Europe there was France, around 
which were gathering all the peoples having the independence of Europe 
at heart and desirous of consolidating that independence.” M. Delcassé 
said he was opposed to the German proposal of a conference, but the 
French believed its rejection meant war. “No, it did not mean war,” 
M. Delcassé said, but as a patriot he retired rather than insist upon a 
policy which he believed to be right. 
He then showed that his policy had always been by pacific means to 
make France more powerful and more respected. With that peculiar 
art of the Frenchman to make a few words express everything, M. Del- 
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cassé described the position of France at the close of the war with Ger- 
many and the way in which that nation had diplomatically made her 
position impregnable. “Thirty-seven years ago a nation lay, mutilated, 
bled to the white, alone, oh! quite alone. Who could fear her? It is 
the victor who deems it advisable to surround himself with alliances. He 
makes an alliance first with one Power, then with a second. Then he 
contracts a reinsurance with a third, and he gains the sympathies of a 
fourth. To such effect that Europe finally gravitates around him. Who 
considered France’s position enviable?’ Then M. Delcassé described 
how friendly relations had been established with England, with Spain, 
with Italy, while the alliance with Russia had been a guarantee of peace. 
His conclusion was an appeal to France to have confidence in herself. 

The speech created a great impression not only in France but 
throughout Europe. “It has found an echo in French hearts,” the Lon- 
don Morning Post remarks, “and will contribute to the strengthening of 
France. It will not embarrass M. Clemenceau.” M. Pichon, the min- 
ister for foreign affairs, replying to M. Delcassé, made it plain that the 
foreign policy of France would remain unchanged, that she would con- 
tinue her work in Morocco and remain loyal to the agreements made with 
other Powers. 


The possibility of trouble in the Balkans causes speculation as to 
the position of Italy in the event of hostilities. Italy is a member of the 
Triple Alliance, on paper the ally of Austria, and theo- 


Italy retically devoted to her interests, but the Austro-Italian 
and her alliance is like one of those marriages in which the wife 
Allies is more interested in the fortunes of a man other than 


her husband. The Austro-Italian alliance was not only 
a mariage de convenance, but it was also a sacrificial marriage, it was a 
union to prevent war. At the time of the formation of the Dreibund 
Italy was in none too pleasant a position. She was between the vice of 
Austria and France, and at any moment the mailed jaws might close and 
squeeze her to death. The creation of the Dreibund was at one time sup- 
posed to have been Bismarck’s invention as an offset to the Franco-Rus- 
sian alliance, but it is now known that it was Crispi who originated the 
idea, who feared an attack from France and was always suspicious of 
Austria, and who therefore secured himself against France and disarmed 
Austria by entering into partnership with her and Germany. 
That was twenty-five years ago, but in the intervening time much has 
happened to change the European political situation. There are alliances 
between nations that are as unnatural as unions between individuals, that 
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entered into purely for selfish reasons bring no sense of satisfaction. The 
fact that the Italians and the French are Latins furnishes a national 
sympathy, which does not exist between the Italians and the Austrians. 
Trade in modern times is the great bond between nations, and the com- 
mercial line of least resistance from Italy runs in the direction of France 
rather than toward Austria. France, on her part, appreciates the 
importance of the Italian market. The old Italian fear of an attack 
by France has long since been forgotten. Italy no longer fortifies her 
French frontier or disposes her navy with a view to check French aggres- 
sion, but, on the other hand, she strengthens her defences which, if they 
mean anything, are to defend her from attack by a Power who is her 
ally by treaty. 


For many years after the Russo-Turkish War Russia and Austria 
were regarded as the only European Powers having any great stake in 
the Balkans, but in the last ten years Italy has displayed 
Should a vigorous interest in the affairs of Albania and Mace- 
Germany and donia, which is not surprising considering their rela- 
Austria Fight? tionship to the Adriatic. It must be apparent to Aus- 
tria that when next the Concert of Europe meets in 
solemn conclave to administer on the Balkan estate she will have to 
reckon with Italy. 
Both Austria and Italy have to consider what their positions would 
be in case of an Anglo-German war, which Europe believes is always a 
possibility. “On the day when Great Britain and Germany find them- 
selves in a serious difficulty—if such a day ever arrive—the Triple Alli- 
ance, so far as Italy is concerned, will be merely waste paper,” an Eng- 
lish writer recently remarked. Possibly the wish is father to the thought, 
but it may have even greater foundation. “The Italian people will never 
fight for Germany against Great Britain—a fact of which the Germans 
appear to be well aware. Germany is not an altruistic country; in that 
she follows the Bismarckian tradition, summed up in the maxim do ut 
des. Prussia’s rea] but selfish service in 1866 weighs nothing against the 
warm sympathy and disinterested help accorded by Englishmen to Ital- 
ians during the War of Independence. Moreover, the German Emperor 
is suspected of coveting Trieste, and the German press at times dictates 
terms to Italy. If it be true that in the last renewal of the Triple Alli- 
ance the clause exempting Italy from her treaty obligations in the event 
of an Anglo-German war was omitted, then that omission constituted 
a serious menace to the League of the Three Powers. In other words, 
the Triple Alliance will last so long as it is not put to the test.” 
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So complicated and curiously involved are European politics that 
while on the one hand there is a possibility of a breach between Italy and 
Austria, on the other hand there may be reasons to bring them in a much 
closer alliance than they are now. Justly or unjustly, Austria fears that 
with the death of the reigning monarch, which in the ordinary course of 
nature cannot be much longer postponed, an attempt will be made by 
Germany to annex the German-speaking portion of the Dual Monarchy. 
In that case what would Italy do? Would she acquiesce in this act of 
spoliation or would she join with Austria in fighting Germany if that 
country put the issue to the test of war? The natural inclination of 
Italy would be to resist German overlordship of Austria, because that 
would be a far greater menace to Italian interests than the maintenance 
of the status quo, while in the event of a successful war, Italy would 
undoubtedly receive her reward by the cession to her by Austria of 
Trieste, the loss of which the Italians have never ceased to regret. 


Late in February an attempt was made on the life of the Shah of 
Persia, which proved unsuccessful because of the precautions adopted 
for his Majesty’s safety. While visiting a town near 
the capital and passing through a narrow street two 
bombs were thrown at the royal procession from a house 
top. Three members of the suite were instantly killed, 
but the Shah escaped unhurt. The would-be regicides 
expected the Shah to be in a closed automobile, but anticipating an 
attempt might be made to assassinate him the automobile was occupied 
by members of his entourage and he occupied a carriage some distance 
in the rear. 

Whether the attempt on the life of the Shah is due to the dissatisfac- 
tion of the people who have been demanding a constitutional form of 
government or was simply the irresponsible act of anarchists is not 
known, as in the confusion that followed the attempted assassination 
the men concerned in it escaped, but it is believed that the affair can be 
traced to the demands of the constitutionalists, who are determined to 
strip the Shah of his autocratic power and place Persia in the line of 
modern progress. The reactionaries bitterly opposed the constitution 
and managed to bring the Shah under their control, which led to great 
disorder. The struggle between the reactionaries and the constitution- 
alists is still in progress and may lead to the interference of England and 
Russia. 


Persia in 
Chaos 


A. Maurice Low. 
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THE RECOVERY FROM THE RECENT PANIC 
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THE last number of THE Forum was published at a time when visible 
evidences of panic were still to be seen throughout the banking sys- 
tem of the United States. Cash payments to depositors were still 
restricted throughout the whole of the United States; a premium was 
bid for currency on the principal markets of the country; gold was still 
being bought at a similar premium on foreign markets for import to the 
United States. 

This condition of things, which had already lasted longer than any 


one had expected at the outset, came to an abrupt and immediate end 










with the opening of January, and it is the subsequent three months, 
under the process of slow restoration of normal conditions, which we 
have now to review. Like all periods of the sort, the three months in 
question have been characterized mainly by uncertainty and indecision. 
On both financial and industrial markets, alternations of feeling have 








carried the popular mind from the depths of depression into something 
like momentary enthusiasm. Superficially, the course of events has war- 





ranted each state of mind, but looking back at the three months which 
have now elapsed, it should be possible to judge the movement of events 






in a broader way and to draw from them some deductions as to the prob- 







able sequel to the panic of 1907. 

It was natural, with a people whose habit is to keep their eye con- 
stantly on the future, that the question as to the term of duration which 
should be fixed for the period of depression should have been a matter 
of active discussion, even at the crisis of the panic. That there would 








be such a resultant period of dull times, if not of actual hard times, no 
one thought of doubting. Even after the relatively insignificant finan- 
cial setback of 1903, it was a full year before either the financial markets 
or the country’s leading trades had resumed the position which they 








occupied before the financial troubles. 

In the closing days of 1907 there were published numerous fore- 
casts from practical financial experts dealing with this very question. Asa 
rule, these judgments were conservatively optimistic. Judge Gary, of the 
United States Steel Corporation, after pointing ont that it required some 
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courage to make specific predictions in this matter, stated his opinion that 
“the depression ought not to be long continued,” and set as the date for 
a visible improvement in the situation the middle of 1908. Mr. M. E. 
Ingalls, of the “Big Four” Railway, concurred in this judgment as to 
the probable shortness of the period of depression, and indicated that, in 
the natural order of events, its end should be seen by next November’s 
Presidential election. Mr. George E. Roberts, formerly Director of the 
Mint, predicted “a comparatively early recovery, repeating the experience 
in 1903-4.” Carroll D. Wright, formerly United States Commissioner 
of Labor, and an economic expert of high standing, gave as his judg- 
ment that the depression would be merely temporary and that “the recent 
financial flurry cannot be dignified by the designation ‘financial panic.’ ” 
Mr. James Speyer—expressing rather a hope, however, than a judgment 
—indicated that the business contraction might not be so long continued 
as many people seemed to fear. 

Against these optimistic opinions there were published numerous 
judgments of a somewhat different sort, some of them from high eco- 
nomie authorities. M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, the veteran French 
economist, flatly predicted that the duration of the period of depression 
“must be from eighteen months to two years’; Comptroller Ridgely 
stated that “we have a long period of readjustment and recuperation 
hefore us”—though he qualified this by the opinion that it would not 


be so long as after other panics. Among practical bankers whose opinions 
were made public, two of the weightiest were to the effect that curtail- 
ment in trade activity was bound to prevail at least during the next 
two years. 


It will be seen then that the judgment of the experts was by no means 
agreed on this question of how long the sequel to the panicky collapse 
must be, and the difference of opinion throughout the 
Duration of community was equally great. Probably it may be said 
Trade that the underlying conviction has been that it will be 
Depression at least a year before any considerable return of trade 
activity will be witnessed. Large allowance must be 
made, in judging all predictions on this matter, first, for the habitual 
optimism of the American business man, and, second, for the general 
feeling, under conditions of depression, that the man who endeavors to 
cheer up his associates is doing better service than the man who even 
states discouraging or unpalatable news. 
When, for example, the steel mills, which had almost stopped work 
during the currency famine and suspension of credit in November and 
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December, got to work again on orders at the opening of the present 
year, there was widespread assertion that the trade was now rapidly 
returning to its great activity of six or eight months ago. When, toward 
the end of the first month of the year, the New York drygoods market, 
which in the two preceding months had all but suspended business, was 
suddenly invaded by a host of buyers from the West and South, and 
when, in response to a cut of twenty per cent. or thereabouts in the price 
of staple goods, these visitors made substantial purchases, similar state- 
ments found their way into the press to the effect that an actual com- 
mercial boom was in the beginning. Even on the Stock Exchange, 
prices once more advanced with great rapidity, and with the volume of 
business rising again to the million share day, people began to assert that 
the active “bull speculation” of 1906 was about to be resumed. 

Such notions were not well-grounded and the hopes encouraged by 
them, if any such hopes were actually encouraged, were fallacious and 
misleading. Nevertheless, it will be my effort to inquire just how much 
of legitimate basis there may have been for such expectations if extended 
to the longer future. When this question of the duration of after-panic 
depression comes up for discussion, one natural recourse is to consult 
the records of previous periods of the sort. Speaking in a general way, 
and ignoring the minor ups and downs of finance and industry on its 
lowered scale of activity, it may be fairly said that the panic of 1873 
was followed by something over five years of virtual depression, and that 
four years elapsed after the panic of 1893 before the financial markets 
and the country’s general trade began to show evidence of return of per- 
manent activity and prosperity. In the case of 1857, depression certainly 
existed during the two succeeding years; after which period, all financial 
and economic considerations were overshadowed by the political crisis 
involved in the struggle for disunion. 

On the basis, then, of simple precedent, it would be concluded at once 
that four or five years must be set as the period for which the after-panic 
depression must continue. When we begin to look more closely into the 
circumstances of the recent panic as compared with those which existed 
in previous panic periods, there are both favorable and unfavorable infer- 
ences to be drawn in this regard. That we have at present a sound cur- 
rency system, as we did not have in any of the great preceding panics of 
our history; that the Treasury is in a strong and well-intrenched posi- 
tion, as it certainly was not in 1893; and that the West, which was almost 
bankrupt in 1893 and was a helpless debtor of the East in 1873 and 1857, 
is the strongest element of financial strength at the present time, are three 
facts in the situation which are not open to denial, and which are bound 
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to exert a very great influence in resisting the influences of financial 
demoralization and thereby hastening the return of normal good times. 
On the other hand, when comparison is made with previous outbreaks of 
actual panic, it cannot be denied that the violence of the shock, the dura- 
tion of the period of suspension of bank payments, and the magnitude of 
the phenomena which marked it, were more formidable in 1907 than in 
any previous period of the sort. It would not be safe to discard altogether 
the argument that this itself may be a sign of a situation economically 
weaker than that of the other periods under review. Similarly, it is not 
open to question that the financial excesses in the use of credit, the abuses 
of an over-exploited prosperity, and rashness in the use of capital—which 
are the cause of all such financial crises—were practised on the eve of 
the panic of 1907 as they never were before, with the possible exception 
of 1873. Here, then, are the elements by which the general problem 
already stated must be judged. It will now be in order to consider in 
their sequence the events of the past three months. 


On the last day of 1907 the premium on currency at New York had 
fallen to one-fourth of one per cent. It had been as high as four per 
cent. in the crisis of November, and had continued for 
a period of exactly two months. Here is the first sign 
of a severer strain in 1907 than in preceding panic 
years. In 1893, the currency premium at New York 
lasted one month, or only one-half the period during 
which it prevailed last year. In 1873, the premium disappeared five 
weeks after it was first quoted. This seeming indication of weakness may 
be partly explained by circumstances which came into view at the open- 
ing of December. It is now a well-recognized fact that interior banks 
as a rule were ready to resume full payments at or shortly after that 
date, and that they hesitated merely because of their unwillingness 
to begin full payments until New York had set the example. It is also 
true that up to the very last days of November, it was the common expec- 
tation in New York itself that full cash payments to depositors would 
be resumed at the opening of December. Naturally, it was partial suspen- 
sion of such payments which made a premium on currency possible, so 
that resumption of payment would of itself involve the disappearance of 
the currency premium. 

Why was resumption so long delayed on this occasion as compared 
with previous panic periods? It was alleged, in New York particularly, 
that the trouble was caused through unjustified hoarding of cash by 
interior banks, and the figures of the Comptroller of the Currency, after 


Resumption of 
Payments 
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the call for national bank reports of December 3d, were cited as proof 
of this contention. These figures showed an apparently large percentage 
of reserves to deposits held by these inland banks. Galveston, for which 
a reserve ratio of 48} per cent. was reported, was one instance frequently 
quoted; Kansas City, Missouri, with 31], was another; Portland, Ore- 
gon, with 364, was a third. There were numerous similar instances, 
chiefly among what were known as the country banks. The banks of 
Kansas as a whole showed a reserve ratio of 324 per cent., when only 
15 per cent. was required by law, and when New York City at the same 
time, where 25 per cent. was legally required, was able to show only 21f. 

This seemed a reasonably clear case. But there is this to be observed 
of these interior bank returns. In the first place, the ratios of reserve 
just given referred not alone to the actual cash on hand in the institu- 
tion’s vaults, but to that portion of its reserve which, under the terms of 
the National Bank Act, was lodged with deposit institutions in distant 
cities. Take, for instance, the case of banks in the State of Kansas, with 
their 324 per cent. ratio of reserve. The Comptroller’s figures apparently 
stated the figures of their reserve fund at $17,438,000. But, when one 
looked a little further into the report, he found that the actual cash on 
hand in the vaults of the institutions footed up only $5,722,000. In 
other words, by far the greater part of the reserve which made up this 
seemingly large ratio was actually in the vaults of other banks and was not 
available for the use of the Kansas institutions. Even so, it would doubt- 
less be contended that, since the National Bank Act stipulates only fif- 
teen per cent. of all deposits as the ratio of reserves for such country 
banks, and since it allows the banks to deposit with reserve city institu- 
tions three-fifths even of that fifteen per cent., the ratio still must have 
been excessive. 

But in regard to this contention, it must never be forgotten that these 
country banks, equally with the city institutions, had to prepare them- 
selves to meet runs by their depositors. Reserves deposited by such coun- 
try banks with banking institutions at St. Louis or Chicago or New York 
serve well enough in the ordinary course of trade, but they were a very 
doubtful reliance for the purpose of meeting a run of home depositors. 
These Western banks, it must be remembered, were the very banks which 
in the panic of 1893 went down in a rapid series, simply because of inabil- 
ity to procure the funds to meet the first applications by their frightened 
depositors. There were numerous cases, at that time, of banks which 
closed their doors when the currency was actually on the way to them 
from their reserve depository in another city. It arrived too late. Cer- 
tainly it cannot be deemed surprising, nor, in my judgment, can it be 
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criticised as a mark of unwarranted fright or greed, that these institu- 
tions, when confronted last autumn with another crisis of the sort, should 
have fortified themselves as they did not do in 1893. 


Nor, when the question is more carefully examined, does it seem to 
me that the abnormally Jong duration of the period of suspension can be 
fairly ascribed to this action by the inland banks. I 
New York have already shown that the period might have been 
and shortened by probably a month if the New York banks 
Interior had been ready at that time to resume full payments 
on their own account. Why were they not thus ready? 
The answer, in my judgment, is that the New York banks, during the 
recent years of over-expanded credit and of wild exploiting of the stock 
market and allied enterprises in New York, had accumulated and loaned 
out such a mass of demand deposits belonging to the Western banks that 
it was flatly impossible to respond to the demands of these institutions 
until panie had wholly disappeared. It is an open secret that the Com- 
mittee of the New York Chamber of Commerce, investigating this ques- 
tion of interior deposits at New York during the excited money market 
of 1906, found that no less than $400,000,000 was thus placed. The 
Comptroller’s compilation of the reports of national banks in the United 
States in the month before last October’s panic showed that out of the 
6,544 national banks in the system, 6,178 were the “country banks,” 
three-fifths of whose reserve, under the National Bank Act, may be kept 
with banks in other cities. Of the reserve of these 6,178 country banks, 
amounting to $621,000,000, no less than $420,000,000 was reported as 
being lodged with other institutions and only $201,000,000 kept on hand. 
Neither in 1893 nor in 1873 did there exist any such liability to the banks 
of inland cities as existed in New York last autumn. 

That this condition was a powerful factor in making the restriction 
of cash payments inevitable and in prolonging the period of suspension, 
admits, I believe, of no doubt whatever. It is possible to set up a reason- 
able argument for the theory that but for this mutual entanglement of 
the banks with the reserve money of one another, neither restriction of 
payments to depositors nor the use of Clearing House certificates would 
have been necessary at all in the United States during the recent panic. 
The inference is inevitable that the clause of the National Bank Act, per- 
mitting such redeposit at a distant point of three-fifths of the reserve 
money which is supposed to guard an institution against such a run of 
depositors, is a dangerous and vicious law. 

Whether the New York banks might not, with entire safety, have 
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resumed full payments to depositors before they did, is an open question ; 
there are many good authorities who would answer this question in the 
affirmative. The absence of any run of depositors on the savings banks 
when the “sixty day notice” clause expired in the last days of December 
was one indication of the fact that if the city banks had shown full con- 
fidence in themselves the country banks would equally have shown confi- 
dence in them. Similarly, the result of resumption of payments was itself 
a proof of what might have been expected earlier. When cash payments 
were resumed in full and the currency premium disappeared, the New 
York Associated Banks reported a deficit under their twenty-five per cent. 
required ratio of reserves to deposits amounting to $11,500,000. Within a 
week after that resumption, cash holdings of the banks had increased 
$18,000,000, and a surplus reserve of $6,000,000 was reported; within 
three weeks the cash fund had increased $68,000,000 from the opening 
week of January and the surplus reserve had risen to $37,000,000. This 
was plain evidence that immense amounts of hoarded cash were only 
awaiting the removal of the restriction of payments to depositors for their 
own redeposit in the banks. The deficit in New York bank reserves, which 
ended with the report of January 11th, had continued for eleven suc- 
cessive weeks. This was the longest consecutive deficit period in our 
banking history. In that respect it resembled the abnormal continuance 
of the premium on currency. The panic of 1873 was marked by an 
exactly equal deficit period, from September 13th to November 22d; 
the deficit following the panic of 1893 continued only for nine weeks, 
from July 8th to September 2d. 


A word must be added here in regard to the issues of Clearing House 
loan certificates. For the first time since this emergency expedient was 
adopted by New York banks, nearly half a century ago, 

The the New York institutions made during the recent panic 
Loan no statements regarding such issues, as to how many of 


Certificates such certificates were at any time outstanding. The 


facts did not come to light until near the close of Janu- 
ary, when the retirement of the loan certificates had already begun. The 
amount outstanding reached its high level in the third week of November 
—the week when the banks reported their maximum $54,000,000 deficit 
in reserves. In all, $100,000,000 of loan certificates were issued at New 
York during the recent panic, but the maximum outstanding at any one 
time was $84,000,000. This maximum compares with $38,280,000, the 
highest figure in the panic of 1893, and with $26,565,000 in 1873. 
In the matter of loan certificates, as in the matter of the bank 
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deficit, all precedents of the past were broken. The banks were dealing 
with large figures in the recent panic; their deposits, cash reserves and 
loans were as much greater in volume than they were in previous panics 
as the deficit and the amount of loan certificates issued were large in 
comparison with the same previous episode. By the middle of January, 
the amount of loan certificates outstanding had been cut down $20,000,- 
000; by the close of January only a trifle over $4,000,000 were out- 
standing. A few have not yet been retired at this writing, owing 
to the insolvency of certain banks which took out these certificates. 
Just as the volume of loan certificates makes unfavorable comparison 
with other panics, and just as the duration of the bank deficit and of 
suspended payments was longer than in 1893 or 1873, so the life of the 
loan certificates issued in 1907 has been longer than in any previous 
panic. The following table shows the length of time which such certifi- 
cates have remained outstanding on the nine occasions when they have 
been employed at New York City. 


When When Total Maximum 

issued cancelled issue issue 
BE ck exGatacteGaseeewn Oct. 26 1g $100,000,000 $84,000,000 
PN giles aces Ahem ween June 21 Nov. 1 41,490,000 38,280,000 
BN gt anemel i at wee Nov. 12 Feb, 7 16,645,000 15,205,000 
as sis aabe ray as see May 15 June 6 24,915,000 21,885,000 
PE cw cdbactinewedensen Sept. 22 Jan. 14 26,505,000 22,410,000 
Ne cies Geek itauasen Feb. 29 June 13 17,728,000 16,418,000 
BE: bulcakes paseada ness Sept. 15 Feb. 1 11,471,000 9,608,000 
Es cainn sane iae vane Sept. 16 April 28 22,545,000 21,960,000 
DO A oxkes necnenesaan Nov. 23 Mar. 9 7,375,000 6,860,000 


*Nearly all by opening of March. 


This shows that, whereas the eighteen weeks’ duration of their issue 
in 1893 was the highest previous record, their ultimate life has covered 
some twenty weeks on the present occasion. 

Looking back at the past season’s experience with the loan certificates, 
there are several questions to be asked. I have hitherto called attention 
to the fact that, during the period of prosperity which ended with the 
panic of 1907, New York bank officers were almost unanimous in declar- 
ing that the banks would never again resort to the loan certificate. How 
mistaken this judgment was, we have already seen. It still remains to be 
asked, however, whether the loan certificate device is or is not an expedi- 
ent which ought to be relied on in the longer future. My personal judg- 
ment is that it should not, and I believe it to be true that, although the 
adoption of this emergency expedient may have averted very much more 
serious consequences in October, 1907, the manner of its use so far per- 
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verted the expedient itself from its original purpose as to create a train 
of evils of its own. Originally, the loan certificate was designed solely 
with a view to bringing the strong banks into codperation so as to help 
the weaker institutions over a passing emergency. ‘That is to say, if one 
or two banks found their reserves so far impaired as to make it difficult 
for them to continue their usual payments of cash for the balances stand- 
ing against them at the daily Clearing House settlement of checks, the 
other banks would then agree that the crippled institutions should deposit 
their assets with the Clearing House Committee and receive in exchange 
for them certificates based on the value of those assets. These certificates 
would then be received by the other banks in payment of Clearing House 
balances. 

Thus pursued, the expedient clearly meant that the strong banks 
loaned their resources to the banks which were in momentary difficulty. 
If, however, these other banks, which were not confronted with a critical 
emergency, were to take out such loan certificates on their own account, 
and were to insist on the use of such certificates in payment of their own 
balances at the Clearing House, it must be evident that nothing would 
actually have been accomplished for any one, beyond the general dis- 
pensing with the use of cash in payments between banks. If all banks 
adopt the Clearing House certificate expedient, then it can hardly be ques- 
tioned that cash payments between the banks in that Clearing House have 
been suspended. 

In point of fact, this is exactly what happened during the panies of 
both 1893 and 1907. But when cash payments between the banks—the 
usual source from which cash is drawn to meet new demands of depositors 
—have been suspended, a long step will have been taken toward suspen- 
sion of payments to depositors. The weak banks not only are not helped 
by stronger associates, but are deprived of their normal resources at the 
Clearing House. Inevitably, therefore, they will be forced to shut down 
on full payments to their own depositors. But when this happens, some 
of these depositors will sell their checks for cash to get money to meet 
their pay-rolls, and once this “premium” is offered for currency, every 
bank, strong or weak, may be confronted with demands from depositors 
who wish to sell the cash in Wall Street. If this becomes general, even 
the strong banks must restrict payments. 

Looked at from this point of view, there is ground for arguing that 
the use of Clearing House certificates as it was practised during the 
panic of 1907 was itself a cause of the general cash suspension which 
ensued. Whether the expedient can be dispensed with during future 
emergencies of the sort depends on other questions such as we have 
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already canvassed. The root of trouble, as we have seen already, was the 
enormous mass of demand obligations by the New York banks to interior 
institutions which, with the.narrow margin of reserve, could not be met 
in cash. Were that situation to recur in the same shape as last 
autumn, it is entirely probable that the loan certificate expedient, with 
all its incidental evils, would of necessity be again adopted. 


It only remains to say that the official returns to the bank depart- 

ments fully bore out what the New York figures indicated and what was 

inferred by the community as a whole. Reports of all 

The Run the national banks of the United States were submitted 

on the to the Comptroller of the Currency on August 22 and 

Banks December 3, 1907—the interval comprising the panic 

period. These were the changes in the various items 

shown to have happened at the banks of New York City, and for the 
national banks outside of New York: 


N. Y. City alone Outside of N. Y. 
Loans *. $59,396,000 Dec. $152,643,000 
ee | | ee eee eee eee * 96,266,000 Dec. 238,428,000 
Due from other banks...... ec, 6.216.000 Dec. 140,726,000 
Due to banks and trust companies , cc. 27,412,000 Dee. 196,265,000 
Cash .... c. 43,159,000 Ine. 2.320.000 


These are formidable figures; they need little explanation. The fact 
that loans of the New York banks increased, while those of the other banks 
decreased so heavily, is explained by the fact that when the panic came, 
banks in interior cities were heavy lenders in New York itself. As they 
called in their loans, the New York banks were compelled, in order to 
sustain the borrowers, to increase their own. ‘That cash reserves increased 
at points outside New York, while decreasing heavily at New York itself, 
was to have been expected in view of the fact that the $100,000,000 gold 
imported from Europe during the period was almost entirely forwarded 
from New York to the Western institutions. It offset the influence of 
withdrawals by frightened depositors. 

At the similar date, the trust companies of New York reported to 
the New York Banking Department. The run of depositors during the 
October panic was fully reflected by the showing of a decrease in demand 
deposits of these institutions, between August and December, in the 
extraordinary amount of $194,684,000, which was no less than thirty per 
cent. On August 22d, the New York trust companies held in their vaults 
$54,700,000 cash, which amounted to not quite eight per cent. of their 
demand deposits. During the panic not less than $50,000,000 cash was 
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poured into these companies in connection with the relief operations; yet 
the December report showed their cash holdings to be less by $2,278,000 
than they were in August. 

One further matter remains to be ‘ail upon before this question 
of the banking phases of the panic is dismissed. It is now possible to 
give somewhat accurate estimates as to the amount of cash actually 
hoarded by depositors during the panic. Secretary Cortelyou in a special 
report to Congress gave out this estimate. 


Loss cash national banks (Aug. 22-Dec. 3) $400,838,786 
Loss N. Y. City trust companies and State banks (Aug. 22-Dec. 19). 19,191,700 
Increase public deposits (Aug. 22-Dec. 3) 79,834,689 
Increase bank circulation (Aug. 22-Dec. 3) 49,856,524 
Net import of gold (Nov. 1-Dec. 31) 106,403,770 


Total disappearance of cash $296,125,469 


This figure undertakes to measure the actual hoarding in the United 
States as a whole after October 21st, and the Secretary gave the further 
calculation that of this large sum, $111,000,000 disappeared in New 
York City alone. The only criticism on these Treasury figures must be 
based on their inclusion of the increased bank circulation as a partial 
measure of the other kinds of money which disappeared in hoarders’ 
hands. This basis of reckoning would be justified only in case the new 
bank circulation issued between August and December was all used for 
bank reserves. As a matter of fact, it is admitted by the bankers that 
the new circulation went in most cases into hand-to-hand use to relieve, 
not deficiency in bank reserves, but actually currency famine in the 
ordinary affairs of trade. If, then, the amount of money actually hoarded 
during the panic of 1907 is placed between $200,000,000 and 

250,000,000 for the country as a whole, and at something like 
$100,000,000 for New York City, we shall probably be as close to the 
facts as we are likely to get. 


The action of the stock market toward the close of 1907 was such 

as to cause great perplexity to the financial community. After a short- 
lived but vigorous recovery from the low level touched 

The on the panic day, October 24th, due to the fact that 
Rise in the complete withdrawal of credit facilities, which the 
Stocks market had feared, did not occur, Stock Exchange 
operations were held during at least a fortnight in 

almost complete abeyance. On the whole, the tendency of prices was 
to decline—a fact easily understood when one considers that the banks, 
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with the burden of providing for commercial customers on their hands, 
refused all additional credit facilities to operators for the rise on the 
Stock Exchange, while operators for the decline were naturally restrained 
by no such consideration. 

When it became evident, however, toward the close of November— 
through the improvement in the bank position and the fall in the currency 
premium—that the situation was righting itself, another vigorous up- 
ward movement took place. This was quite in accordance with the 
precedent of other panics, and it was taken as heralding resumption of 
full payments to depositors by the New York banks. As I have hereto- 
fore stated, the belief of the banking community was that such resump- 
tion would occur with the opening of December; but when it did not 
occur, and when the irritated condition of partial suspension continued 
without any assigned date for terminating it, the market again fell into 
weakness and disorder, which continued during January. In this respect, 
the interruption to the recovery in prices merely reflected the unexpected, 
unusual and, some bankers have declared, inexcusable postponement of 
the resumption of cash payments. 

That resumption actually occurred in the first week of January. 
With the resumption of payments, the rush of hoarded cash in quan- 
tity into the New York associated banks, and the consequent replace- 
ment of the heavy deficit with a handsome surplus reserve, the stock 
market sprang into immediate activity. During the month of Janu- 
ary. such advances were scored as 14 points in Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul stock, 12 in Union Pacific, 7 in United States Steel 
preferred, 9 in Pennsylvania Railroad, 12 in Northern Pacific, 10 in 
treat Northern preferred, 21 in Delaware & Hudson, 8 in Amalgamated 
Copper, 17 in American Sugar and 9 in Consolidated Gas; these stocks 
being typical of the general movement of the market. At the same time, 
transactions on the Stock Exchange, which for weeks had been on an 
abnormally low level of activity, began to match the enormous trading 
of the months before the panic. On one day a million shares were once 
more recorded as changing hands. 

But there were reasons for not taking the recovery in prices too 
seriously. First, all people of experience were aware that the violent 
buying movement represented in the main the covering of “bear sales” 
made by speculators for the decline during the prolonged panic period, 
when they had practically free hand in the market. Until the full re- 
sumption of credit facilities at the banks, there had been no motive for 
a quick retreat; but with the banks once more active in the loan market, 
it was high time for such operators to put themselves in a safe posi- 
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tion and to cover their outstanding contracts. The amount of com- 
mitments to be covered was extremely large. Furthermore, people who 
talked about the ten and twenty point recovery from panic prices as 
indicating a radical change in the situation, and as giving assurances that 
fears of business depression might be dismissed, were referred to the 
record of 1893. Between the actual panic day of July that year and 
the close of the ensuing October, the following advances had been scored 
by leading stocks on the New York Exchange: 


NN on ok cane 6a eniaws 43%, Del. & Hedsom. .........60>- .... 35% 
re A ke re sods, 
I 55) a's panini ota owe 21% CO ae poe 

ee .. 4y, Lake Shore ees 26% 
Ee sis > os sea 4 es es sana 36%, Manhattan El. ............ sow we 
ee ee 22% PETE PED oa i wavavicesse BEE 
ESS NE Soy cass rece csis cw 22% SN AEM Se chip re a baa a rere 
SRE Ls he's i0 ns adie wa 4's 21 i ANE Se si0 0 civ ae 12 

ee ee ee ee eee 15% Phila. & Reading .......... . WY 
SND eins gu wena s0nwees 29 Western Union ............. .. 24% 


Yet in the longer sequel it was found that this preliminary advance 
was merely response to resumption of credit facilities and to the end- 
ing of the period of suspended payments. The trade depression which 
followed that spirited recovery after the panic of 1893 lasted through 
several years. As was to be expected, purchases of bonds last January 
reached large dimensions; this is the invariable sequel to a blow at con- 
fidence and credit such as occurred last autumn. Under such circum- 
stances the average investor, who had long been buying shares on the 
presumption that dividends would increase with the good times and 
that values would therefore be progressively in hand, came instantly to 
the conclusion that the position of creditor rather than partner is the 
one which an investor should seek. It was not surprising, therefore, 
that the Stock Exchange record of January, while it showed purchases 
of stocks to be 4,000,000 shares less than in 1907, showed the purchase 
of bonds’ par value to have risen from $51,000,000 to $90,000,000. To 
what extent the situation changed in February may be seen from 
the fact that trading transactions in stocks fell to 9,700,000 shares as 
against the 16,600,000 in January, and more particularly that purchases 
of bonds decreased from $90,000,000 to $56,000,000. 


At the same time, other indications presented themselves of a slack- 
ening in general activity. To an extent, the industrial and commercial 
markets at the opening of the present year repeated the story of the Stock 
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Exchange. Recuperation in general trade was somewhat slower in mak- 
ing itself felt than on the Stock Exchange, but in the course of a few 
weeks it was manifest to every one that something like 
resumption of activity was under way in production and 
trade. From such points as Pittsburg, one began to 
hear of the recall of discharged laborers and the start- 
ing up of idle foundries. Similarly, in such quar- 
ters as the drygoods trade, where during December the Western jobbers 
had scarcely taken the trouble to look over the price lists of New York 
agents, they suddenly at the opening of February arrived in great numbers 
at New York City and began to make purchases on what for a day or two 
seemed to be their old time scale of activity. 

It was but natural that this news from the various industries should 
have caused hasty inferences such as I have already described in the 
case of the Stock Exchange movement. Here and there one began to 
hear talk of a resumption of the trade boom, and the temperament of the 
American business man, always optimistic by nature, led in many cases 
to the assumption that nothing really serious had happened last autumn 
and that the active business of a year ago would presently be under way 
again. 

But the stock market had in this instance, as in so many others, 
provided the correct forecast of the general situation. Just as it fore- 
shadowed, by the early rise in prices in January, resumption of trade 
activity which occurred a few weeks later, so its sudden halt in February 
preceded by a very short time an equally sudden disappearance of the 
vision of full activity among the manufacturers and merchants. More 
than this, it soon became apparent that close comparison in the case 
of general trade, even at the time when the February recovery was 
most vigorously under way, showed that the scale of activity was very 
far from having been resumed on its old time basis. In the case of 
the drygoods trade, already referred to, the buyers in question have been 
attracted by a cut of 20 to 30 per cent. in prices of standard merchan- 
dise, and even these purchasers after the first quick response to the 
lower prices were cautious and perfunctory. 

The simple truth was that the retailers, having on account of the 
credit situation abstained from the market during two full months, found 
their shelves depleted by the natural process of ordinary purchases for 
consumers’ necessities. This had to be made good as soon as the credit 
situation had been brought back to normal. But activity went no fur- 
ther. So, in the case of the steel and iron trade, it soon developed 
that the scale of production during January and February, though 


Trade 
Reaction 
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naturally much increased over that of December, did not approach the 
neighborhood of the output of a year before. In general, the estimate 
indicated that while in the closing months of 1907 production in this 
industry ran perhaps 20 per cent. ahead of December, it still fell 50 per 
cent. short of the active trade in the months immediately before the 
panic. Actual iron production in October, as ascertained by the official 
statements, was 2,336,972 tons; in January of this year it had fallen 
to 1,045,250 and in February had recovered only to 1,079,721. 


At the close of January the United States Steel Corporation published 

its quarterly report covering the three months of panic. Its showing 

was most remarkable and illuminating. During Octo- 

The Steel ber itself, the earnings of the company were the largest 

Trust’s of any month in its history, exceeding by $1,000,000 the 

Earnings next highest record, that of May, 1907, and running 

nearly 14 per cent. beyond October, 1906. November— 

the month which immediately followed the panic outbreak at New York 

—witnessed the smallest net earnings of any month since July, 1905, 
and showed a decrease of 224 per cent. from November, 1906. 

It was naturally, however, in December that the shock to credit was 
most widely felt. Net earnings decreased from the previous December 
in no less a ratio than 624 per cent. The $5,034,000 net earnings of 
December were in fact, with four exceptions, the smallest monthly record 
in the history of the corporation, those four exceptions occurring after the 
steel and iron reaction in 1903, when the November net receipts were 
$4,069,000, December showing $3,292,000, the January results $2,868,- 
000, and those of February, 1904, $4,545,000. It was recalled that the 
monthly proportion of the 7 per cent. annual dividend on the Steel Cor- 
poration’s preferred stock was not earned in any of the four months 
just referred to, and that in fact the surplus for the December 
quarter of 1903 fell $4,170,000 below the amount required for dividend 
in that quarter, while the earnings for the March quarter in 1904 
fell nearly $2,000,000 below the amount necessary to provide the 
dividend. 

The dividend was on those two occasions paid out of accumulated 
capital, and the result showed the company’s action to have been safe, 
even if not wholly warranted by general practice. This same preferred 
stock dividend, though earned during the full quarter ending last De- 
cember, was not earned in December itself. Furthermore, the report of 
the company’s unfilled orders on hand December 31, 1907, showed such 
forward contracts to be 28 per cent. below those of September 30th, and 
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454 per cent. less than at the close of 1906. At no time during the 
company’s history, except in the year and a half following the reaction 
of 1903, have such orders on hand fallen as low as they did at the close 
of last December. 


These comparisons, taken along with the absence of any vigorous as- 
sumption of activity at the opening of the new year, were plain sndica- 
tions that trade reaction was generally under way; the 
same fact was pointed out by the report of the railway 
associations, showing, as of February 5th, 342,828 idle 
freight cars on the railways of the country, where six or 
eight months before it had been impossible for railways 
to accept freight with freedom owing to their actual shortage of car 
equipment, and when, at the close of October, the “shortage” of cars was 
reported as 86,811. The question naturally arose in the same connection, 
whether the prices of commodities would or would not have to yield in 
response to this suddenly decreased demand. I have stated already how 
the drygoods trade met the situation, and it is hardly open to debate that 
this action was a normal response to industrial conditions. Not only had 
the large buying power imparted through the extended credit of a year 
ago been abruptly cut off, but the necessary discharge of laborers at the 
mills and the widespread curtailment of business profits, wages and 
salaries, cut down in a very much larger way the community’s buying 
power. 

The steel trade, on the other hand, was not willing to admit the force 
of this argument. In the conference of large producers held in New 
York on the closing day of January, it was officially decided to make 
no change in the scale of prices, the chairman of the meeting giving out 
the statement that “neither the condition of the country nor the wishes 
of the trade justifies a cut in prices.” Whether this policy can be ad- 
hered to is a question of considerable interest. 


Question of 
Prices 


When the year began, there was some difference of opinion among 
important houses as to what would be the course of money rates during 
1908. There were some excellent authorities who con- 


Fall in tended that, with so many large railway and industrial 
Money corporations anxious to apply to the market for funds 
Rates to pay off their accruing floating indebtedness, the capi- 


tal available on the market would be drawn upon 
heavily and the relaxation in money rates would thereby be rendered im- 
possible. This argument was extremely superficial, and should have been 
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recognized as such by any one familiar with previous experience on oc- 
casions of the sort. 

The salient fact of the money market at the opening of the year was 
that enormous liquidation had already occurred, not only in financial 
quarters but in general trade, and that therefore demands on the coun- 
try’s capital and credit were reduced to a prodigious extent. In this 
country, that change had occurred at the very time when $100,000,000 
in foreign gold had been imported to replace the currency hoarded dur- 
ing the panic. When, therefore, the hoarded money, on the resumption 
of payments in January, rushed out of its hiding places and flowed once 
more into the market, an extraordinary amount of reserve money was 
added to the general supply. At the close of January there was in actual 
circulation in this country, exclusive of Treasury reserves, $191,000,000 
more of actual money than at the same date a year before, and $413,000,- 
000 more than at the same date in 1906. The increase over 1907 was 
made up chiefly of a $58,000,000 addition to the stock of gold and a 
$56,000,000 increase in outstanding national bank notes. This great 
increase as compared with 1907, the greater part of which occurred dur- 
ing the three or four closing months of the year, must be measured not 
only with itself, but in view of the fact that exchanges of checks at 
Clearing Houses in the United States, by which the volume of trade is 
properly measured, were in January 25 per cent. less than they were in 
the same month a year before, and that the decrease was progressive. 
The fact that transactions on the Stock Exchange had also decreased 
25 per cent. to 30 per cent. from the year before, thus diminishing 
the demand for loans in that quarter, must also be taken into 
account. 

Considering all these circumstances, it is certainly not strange that 
money rates should have fallen during the early months of the present 
year to a very low level. January opened with demand loans at 20 per 
cent. in New York, two months’ loans at 7 per cent. and merchants’ 
paper selling on the market at 8 to 10 per cent. By February, how- 
ever, call money was down to 1} per cent., two months’ loans to 3} per 
cent. and mercantile paper to 54. These quotations at the close of Febru- 
ary compare, it may be observed, with 6 per cent. both for call and 
time money at the same date a year before. With money in so slack 
demand, with surplus reserves of banks increasing rapidly, and with 
stagnation in trade continuing, it would appear to have been a natural 

result that the hundred million dollars in gold imported from Europe 
during the panic should be sent back again. Certainly, on the basis of 
such calculations as we have just made, it was not needed in this country. 
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But aside from this consideration, there are some factors in the 
present position of affairs which may alter or modify natural expecta- 
tions regarding the movement of gold. There is, to be- 
GoldExports gin with, the Treasury’s power of influencing the mar- 
and Treasury ket through recall of the $220,000,000 government 
Revenue money deposited in the banks. In so far as this money 
is called back in cash, the surplus currency on the open 
money market will necessarily be reduced; and, in fact, the Treasury 
has already during the past two months been recalling something over 
$40,000,000 of these deposit funds. Not all of the money thus recalled 
has remained, however, in the Treasury ; because, as usually happens after 
such a sudden industrial reaction, a heavy deficit in public revenue has 
ensued. In the month of January public expenses ran $9,300,000 ahead 
of revenue, where the excess of revenue for the same month a year before 
was $7,400,000. In February a deficit of $8,400,000 was reported 
against a surplus of $8,200,000 in February, 1907. 

This is the first qualifying consideration to the prospect for a large 
loss of gold during the present year. The second qualifying influence 
lies in the movement of our export and import trade. The rapidity with 
which the American community accommodates itself to a disaster such 
as we sustained last October, through reducing its foreign purchases 
and increasing its foreign sales, has become proverbial. In the twelve 
months after the panic of 1893, exports increased $44,000,000, and im- 
ports decreased $211,000,000, thus turning an import excess of $18,700,- 
000 for the fiscal year 1893 into an export excess of $227,000,000 in 1894. 
Going back to the panic of 1873, one finds similarly that, whereas in the 
fiscal year 1873 merchandise imports exceeded exports by $109,600,000, 
in 1874 the export excess was $18,800,000, which was the third of such 
export excesses in the history of the country and was more than twice as 
large as any which had preceded it. 

Returns for last December showed this precise activity at work. Ex- 
ports increased nearly $17,000,000 over the same month in 1906, reach- 
ing very much the largest figure of any month in the country’s history, and 
at the same time imports decreased no less than $42,000,000. In Janu- 
ary the same remarkable story was repeated. Exports increased $17,000,- 
000, imports decreased $41,000,000, and the month’s excess of exports 
over imports rose from $62,700,000 in January, 1907, to $120,500,000 
in the same month of 1908. The reader will pardon this multitude of 
figures ; it may have highly important bearing on the subsequent history 
of the year and its influence on the course of foreign exchange and on 
the movement of gold is obvious. Whether it will actively operate to 
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prevent such shipments is no doubt an open question; it did not do 
so during the twelve months after either 1893 or 1873. 


The third consideration in favor of this country’s markets lies in 

the fact that the rate for money has declined on the foreign markets as 

rapidly as on our own. Had the money rates at such 

European points as London and Paris held anywhere near the 

Money high level of last December, while our own were declin- 

Markets ing, reshipment of gold taken by us from Europe would 

be inevitable. There were experienced financiers, even 

in London, who predicted such an outcome; but they, like the people who 

prophesied continued high rates for money in America, had forgotten 
the teachings of the past. 

Precedent is infallible in pointing to the rapid reduction in the Lon- 
don bank rate, immediately after a panic has blown over. In 1873, for 
instance, when the rate of the Bank of England during the New York 
panic had advanced to 9 per cent., it was reduced to 8 per cent. on 
November 20th, when the situation began to improve, to 6 per cent. on 
November 27th, to 5 per cent. on December 4th, and to 44 on Decem- 
ber llth. Here were four drastic cuts in four successive weeks. After 
London’s own panic of 1866, in which the Bank of England rate had 
touched 10 per cent., it was reduced to 8 per cent. on August 10th, to 
7 per cent. on August 17th, to 6 on August 24th, and to 5 on August 31st. 
By the close of the year it was down to 34 per cent. In 1857 the London 
bank rate went from 10 per cent. in the middle of December to 5 by Janu- 
ary 14th, and to 3 by February 11th. 

The course of events this year was exactly similar. At the close of 
1907, the rate at the Bank of England was the highest in thirty-four 
years. On January 2d it was reduced from 7 per cent. to 6 per cent. ; 
on January 15th from 6 to 5; on January 23d from 5 to 44, on March 
5th from 44 to 3}, and on March 19th from 3} to 3. Not only was this 
successive reduction a response to the improvement in the American 
situation, but the Bank of England and the London market were them- 
selves rapidly gaining a stronger position. When the last reduction of 
the London bank rate occurred on March 19th, the bank held $15,000,000 
more gold in its reserve than it had held at the same date a year before, 
and its ratio of reserves to liabilities, 514 per cent. as against the tra- 
ditional minimum of 40 per cent., was the largest for that time of year 
since 1897. 

In a statement given out on the closing day of 1907, the Comptroller 
of the Currency made this remark: 
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From October 20 to December 30, 1907, there have been but sixteen suspen- 
sions or failures of national banks. Of these, two have resummed, and several more 
should do so in the very near future. Contrast this with the panic of 1893, when 
160 national banks failed and of these fifty-four were never reopened. 


What was said at that time is in the main true to-day, and it points 
to a definitely favorable factor in the situation. The banks were at all 
events in a position of strength, which they did not 
occupy during any of the great panics which preceded. 
In all probability the same thing may be said of the rail- 
Troubles ways. It is true that during the four months following 

the panic six railway systems were placed in the hands 
of receivers. These railways, with the mileage which they represented, 
were as follows: 


Bank and 
Railway 


Mileage 
Seaboard Air Line 1,474 


Chicago Great Western 2,821 
Macon and Birmingham 97 
Detroit, Toledo and Ironton 

Chicago, Cincinnati and Louisville 

International and Great Northern 

Western Maryland 


Of these railway insolvencies, it is to be remarked that they were 
caused in the main by inability to float new bond issues through which 
maturing short term notes could be taken up; also, that the companies 
which confessed embarrassment in this way were enterprises on which a 
good deal of doubt had converged during the preceding year. Generally, 
the cause for these individual failures was lack of working capital at a 
time when new equipment and track facilities were an imperative need. 
The railway managers threw the blame upon the railway State commis- 
sions for having, in the words of one president, “called upon them to 
make additions and improvements, involving the expenditure of several 
millions of dollars, and proceed in these expenditures upon the schedule 
prescribed by the Commission, without regard to current revenues or 
the ability of the company to secure funds to meet the expenditure.” In 
this complaint there was a modicum of justice, but the fundamental fact 
remains that the railways in question were already overwhelmed with 
what their own managers admitted to be urgent needs. As regards 
the railways as a whole, no such disasters have been apprehended ; very 
large provision of working capital, and their liberal investment of cur- 
rent earnings in improvements, espeeially during the years from 1898 to 
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1904, have placed them in a position where repetition of 1894, when one- 
fourth of the country’s entire railway capitalization went into the hands 
of receivers, is flatly impossible. 

As to how far commercial mortality has affected trade in other direc- 
tions, some idea may be gained from the following comparison of the 
three months following actual panic with the same three months a year 
before. 








1907-8 1906-7 
No. Liabilities No. Liabilities 
NE ee Oe be as 1,316 $36,296,876 1,047 $12,006,782 
January eth wsAbwe tev ehenesn 1,949 27,099,514 1,355 13,628,126 
en a ee 1,621 27,064,571 924 10,288,770 
RID cine eames wives 4,886 $90,460,961 3,326 $35,918,678 


In number of individual failures this record has been many times 
exceeded during the similar after-panic period; in amount of liabilities 
involved it has never been equalled. The returns for the month of Febru- 
ary, when it may be said that panic had definitely subsided, make the 
following comparison with the same month in other recent years. 


February No. Assets Liabilities 
Re eee ee rere 1,291 $14,082,836 27 835,854 
PCL ih eh hweed cibkbas bia kehs wes d cee 771 5,619,869 10,155,860 
BEES hw Oh esta nnn 5 ¥'s's aw diewivinwa’ 764 4,230,605 9,453,893 
DEEN cee SG cs uennnshsee ee sate wees 849 5,046,491 8,945,310 
Cenk Sacer b ehh so che ce ww ene Ws 847 9,485,236 15,813,954 
EL Ck iow 's'ss bie Wks ne kde 4 o's \pibwle ¥'ae.e 5s 778 4,136,544 8,961,110 
MEG oN yooh #666 SS als Od Sige Nie munisines 854 7,430,617 12,173,227 
ec ERS h ha ieaecnie sss ebima ware se 868 3,663,491 9,492,492 
Rearend ssn cS hk panes Aeneas isn 747 10,540,066 18,400,183 
SEES reer Lee eee 772 4,378,854 9,663,724 
Le vabawsa Shs ea ae ob eae hen 993 5,929,272 10,062,079 
ES ee sis S5 Sas va AWn wie oleh 1,193 10,307,428 16,039,037 
Ga bR sae N Ak SRS ANTAL SH aS nnie 1,217 8,223,970 14,522,124 
Set Neds SCE Sh eo Sammars eee 1,063 5,680,360 11,317,613 
DETR sha kase enw onsennwe er gue 1,181 7,167 406 14,112,413 
oe oh a eng vg 843 4,565,321 9.445.913 


For a time at the close of January some apprehension began to be 
felt that the banks might not show up as well as had been predicted or 
hoped. The course of events at that time was in fact a little singular. 
During the panic of 1893 no bank failure of any consequence occurred 
in New York City. Last October, one national bank, four trust com- 
panies and six State banks closed their doors in that locality and in 
the closing week of January the suspension was announced of the Na- 
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tional Bank of North America, the National Bank of New Amsterdam, 
the Mechanics’ and Traders’ Bank and the Oriental Bank, all of them 
doing business on Manhattan Island. These were not institutions of the 
first importance, but at the start they threatened complications to the 
general situation. 

It presently developed, however, that all of these January bank fail- 
ures represented the cleaning up process which followed an experiment 
in wreckless and unsound banking undertaken during the recent boom. 
These banks, directly or indirectly, had been involved in the process known 
as “chain banking,” whereby control of one institution would be secured 
through purchase of its stock, this stock then being pledged with an- 
other bank as security for a loan, the same expedient being repeated in- 
definitely until a clique of speculating financiers managed to get a voice 
in the affairs of a group of fiduciary institutions. A year ago, one capi- 
talist of this sort virtually owned five national and four State banks 
of New York and subsequent investigations have abundantly shown that 
his power was used to further his own speculative interests. During the 
time of panic, these banks, like others, were sustained by the codperative 
measures of the Clearing House. The period of suspended payments hav- 
ing ended, all banks were left to show what resources they had whereby 
they could continue unaided to meet their liabilities. It was not strange 
that banks with such connections or affiliations should have failed to 
meet the test. 

Whether the virtual removal of these institutions as a factor in the 
situation was or was not a matter of misfortune may be left to individual 
judgment. It must frankly be admitted, however, that New York at 
any rate has made confession through this chapter of the episode to the 
fact that it did not pass through the boom period and the subsequent 
panic as creditably as it did through the panic of 1893. As a final inci- 
dent in this chapter of bank suspensions, the announcement at the open- 
ing of March that the Knickerbocker Trust Company, whose failure on 
October 21st was the precipitating cause of panic, would resume, naturally 
attracted widespread interest. The announcement helped the markets 
and was believed for the time to have done much toward improving 
the general situation. But even of the Knickerbocker, it must be care- 
fully pointed out that its resumption was not that of an institution which 
confronts its creditors or depositors on the same footing as it occupied 
before its failure. The scheme of resumption, brought to completion 
only after prolonged negotiations, involved, first, the surrender by deposi- 
tors of the absolute claim to 30 per cent. of their deposits, payment of 
that part of their credit being made contingent on future surplus profits 
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of the trust company and, therefore, being practically a preferred stock 
in the Knickerbocker; while of the remaining 70 per cent. only 10 per 
cent. was to be paid in cash upon resumption, the rest being paid over 
to depositors in instalments during the two years and five months ensuing. 

The committee which perfected this plan explained this delay in mak- 
ing payments as due to the fact that of the Knickerbocker’s assets “few 
can be collected within thirty days to six months, more of them fall 
due or are collectable between six months and one year, but a great many 
must be carried between one and two years, while others can only be 
reduced to cash between two years and two years and six months.” This 
reasoning was sufficient explanation for the company’s inability to pay 
its depositors in full on their demand. It was, however, also an over- 
whelming condemnation of the trust company law and practice as it 
existed before the panic. This official admission that a slow investment 
business of the sort had been conducted, as it was with the Knickerbocker, 
on the basis of $46,000,000 deposits subject to withdrawal on demand 
and with an actual reserve on hand of only 10 per cent., is a pretty clear 
illustration of the situation that brought on the worst days of the October 
panic. 


Naturally, as regards both the trust company incident and the bank- 
ing incidents, the panic has brought to a head the demand for reform in 
existing methods. To this I shall refer very briefly, 

The partly because some of them are still pending and partly 
Currency through lack of space. The question of reform measures 
Bills by New York State, with a view to controlling the trust 
companies, was referred by Governor Hughes to a com- 

mittee of New York bankers whose report at the close of last December 
was unanimous in recommending reform in the existing trust company 
law, but by no means agreed as to what that law should be. Three mem- 
bers of the committee advised a compulsory 25 per cent.reserve on all trust 
company deposits in the larger cities, 15 per cent. to be cash on hand and 
10 per cent. in deposits with other banking institutions; two members 
recommended the requirement of only 15 per cent. cash reserve and only 
advised the exaction of the full 25 per cent. on cash to be held against all 
deposits. These recommendations, it will be remembered, were in re- 
form of a law which required a nominal reserve of 15 per cent. against 
deposits, only one-third of which, however, had to be kept in cash, the 
balance being held either in deposits with other institutions or in the 
form of Government securities. The new Superintendent of Banking 
for New York State followed up these bankers’ recommendations during 
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January by advising that every trust company in the larger cities “shall 
at all times have on hand in lawful money a reserve fund equal to at 
least 15 per cent. of the aggregate of its deposits”; but in defining these 
deposits he excluded, first, deposits held as executor, administrator, etc., 
and, second, time deposits not payable within sixty days. This recom- 
mendation of Superintendent Williams was made the basis of the law 
now pending in the Albany legislature. 

At Washington the panic of 1907 was followed, as such episodes al- 
ways are, by a flood of proposals for currency legislation. The belief, 
very widely held, that the panic was aggravated if not caused by inelastic- 
ity of the bank note circulation, was the basis for most of these pro- 
posals. Of this it may be said at once that good economic judgment no 
longer holds that a defective currency was the cause of last October’s 
troubles and that, while a thoroughly elastic system would possibly have 
mitigated the after effects of panic, had the banks been able promptly 
to put out new circulating notes on the basis of their general assets, the 
best opinion still holds with M. Leroy-Beaulieu, the eminent French 
economist, that “no currency system in the world would have stood up 
against such a raid on deposits as occurred in October and November.” 

Two measures have been proposed in Congress with a view to meet- 
ing what were supposed to be the evils of the currency situation. The so- 
called Aldrich Bill proposed in the Senate provided, to sum up its clauses 
briefly, for an emergency circulation not to exceed $500,000,000 and 
not to run beyond 50 per cent. of the capital stock of issuing banks, 
based on the collateral of United States bonds and of certain State, 
municipal and railway securities, and taxed at 6 per cent. per annum 
with a view to securing the prompt retirement of such circulation when 
the emergency was passed. This bill was opposed by nearly all good 
authorities on the ground, first, that it extended the principle of using 
as a basis for such issues securities whose amount bears no relation to 
the needs of trade, and second, that even with the 6 per cent. tax it was 
liable to be used in advance of real emergency—at such times, for in- 
stance, as the excited speculative markets in the fall of 1905, when a 
very strong motive existed for a bank to take out circulation, and thus 
save its reserve money for the purpose of helping along the speculative 
movement even if the 6 per cent. tax had to be paid. 

Against this proposition, the House of Representatives had placed 
before it the so-called Fowler Bill, of a scope so extensive as to involve 
the complete overhauling and altering of the financial system. This 
measure, in brief, provided for twenty bank note redemption agencies 
throughout the country, each with a special paid manager; arranged 
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for the retirement of existing circulation and for the purchase by the 
Government of the bonds on which that circulation was based; 
permitted banks to take out notes not in excess of their paid up capital, 
on the basis of general assets; required a cash reserve of 25 per cent. 
against such notes; stipulated for the deposit in gold with the Treasury 
of 5 per cent. of deposits and 5 per cent. of circulation; arranged for the 
reserve of this fund, up to $25,000,000, as a guarantee of depositors of 
failed banks in each section, and further provided that the national banks 
should have power to engage in trust company business subject to the 
laws of the States in which they operated. This brief summary of the 
Fowler Bill’s provisions will sufficiently indicate its very broad 
scope. Opposition against it mainly converged on the question whether 
the country was ready at this moment for so revolutionary a 
proviso, and whether, even if this were the case, the matter ought not 
preferably to go through the mature consideration of the Currency 
Commission. 

As I write, opinion is veering strongly to the position that the Aldrich 
plan is a very ineffective makeshift—it has already, in the Senate, been 
shorn of many of its original provisions, including the use of railway 
bonds as collateral for emergency bank circulation—and despite the en- 
dorsement of the Fowler Bill by several eminent authorities, distrust of 
its sweeping changes and uncertainty as to how some of its radical 
innovations would work in practice have created a very general attitude 
of passive hostility. The solution, admitted towards the end of March 
by Senator Aldrich himself, is the appointment of a currency commission 
to take the whole problem in hand, consider it in the light of expert 
testimony, and frame a comprehensive measure. The larger interest of 
the community still converges on the question of financial recuperation 
and the duration of the business setback. As to this, the signs are still 
greatly confused. That the business community has not been as seriously 
hurt as it was in 1893 and 1873, is now conceded by every one. That 
the soundness of the currency, the strength of the Treasury, and the real 
wealth of the interior communities, create favorable conditions which 
have not existed on other occasions of the sort, is equally admitted. 
There still remain, on the other hand, the fact that a credit collapse of 
quite unexampled violence can hardly, in the light of experience, have 
been a mere passing incident, that a possibly troublesome presidential! 
campaign is at hand, and that a quarter of a million idle freight cars 
and a million unemployed laborers show that the wheels of industry have 
not yet fairly started again into motion. 


Alexander D. Noyes. 
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- THE TONE OF THE MID-SEASON PLAYS 
BY CLAYTON HAMILTON 


In the course of his glorious Song of the Open Road, Walt Whitman 
said, “I and mine do not convince by arguments, similes, rhymes; we 
convince by our presence”; and it has always seemed to 
The Effect of | me that this remark is peculiarly applicable to drama- 
Plays Upon the tists and dramas. The primary purpose of a play is to 
Public give a gathered multitude a larger sense of life by evok- 
ing its emotions to a consciousness of terror and pity, 
laughter and love. Its purpose is not primarily to rouse the intellect to 
thought or call the will to action. In so far as the drama uplifts and 
edifies the audience, it does so, not by precept or by syllogism, but by 
emotional suggestion. It teaches not by what it says, but rather by what 
it deeply and mysteriously is. It convinces not by its arguments, but by 
its presence. 

It follows that those who think about the drama in relation to society 
at large, and consider as a matter of serious importance the effect of the 
theatre on the ticket-buying public, should devote profound consideration 
to that subtle quality of plays which I may call their tone. The question 
of tone is more a matter of esthetics than of ethics. The enjoyment of 
some plays is salutary; the enjoyment of others is deleterious: and yet it 
would be uncritical to class plays as moral or immoral according to 
this diversity of effect. The whole question of morality or immorality in 
the drama is a question merely of truth or falsity. There is no such 
thing as an immoral subject for a drama: in the treatment of the sub- 
ject, and only in the treatment, lies our basis for an ethical judgment 
of the dramatist. All that we have a right to demand on moral grounds 
is that the author shall maintain throughout his work a veracious insight 
into the soundness or unsoundness of the positions of his characters. He 
must know when they are right and know when they are wrong, and 
must make clear to us the reasons for his judgment. If he fulfil this 
indispensable condition, he may treat any subject whatsoever—such sub- 
jects, even, as those of @dipus King, The Cenci, and Ghosts—without 
incurring the charge of ethical obliquity. His one unpardonable sin is 
to lie about his characters—to make us pity them when they are vile or 
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love them when they are noxious, or to leave us hesitant in judging 
whether, after all, the exception is not greater than the rule, and thus to 
cloud our consciousness of those eternal laws which say to man “Thou 
shalt not” or “Thou shalt.” This is all that we have a right to demand 
of the dramatic author on moral grounds alone. But we have a right 
to demand much more upon esthetic grounds. Since the drama convinces 
less by its arguments than by its presence, less by its intellectual 
substance than by its emotional suggestion, we have a right to de- 
mand that it shall be not only moral but also sweet and healthful and 
inspiriting. 

After witnessing the admirable performance of Mrs. Fiske and the 
members of her skilfully selected company in Henrik Ibsen’s dreary and 
depressing Rosmersholm, I went home and sought solace from a reperusal 
of an old play, by the buoyant and healthy Thomas Heywood, which is 
sweetly named The Fair Maid of the West. Rosmersholm is of all the 
social plays of Ibsen the least interesting to witness on the stage, because 
the spectator is left entirely in the dark concerning the character and 
the motives of Rebecca West until her confession at the close of the third 
act, and can therefore understand the play only on a second seeing. But 
except for this important structural defect the drama is a masterpiece 
of art; and it is surely unnecessary at the present writing to dwell upon 
its many merits. On the other hand, The Fair Maid of the West is very 
far from being masterly in art. In structure it is loose and careless; in 
characterization it is inconsistent and frequently untrue; in style it is 
uneven and without distinction. Ibsen, in sheer mastery of dramaturgic 
means, stands fourth in rank among the world’s great dramatists. Hey- 
wood was merely an actor with a gift for telling stories, who flung 
together upward of two hundred and twenty plays during the course of 
his casual career. And yet The Fair Maid of the West seemed to me 
that evening, and seems to me now in retrospect, a nobler work than 
Rosmersholm; for the Norwegian drama gives a doleful exhibition of 
unnecessary misery, while the Elizabethan play is fresh and wholesome, 
and fragrant with the breath of joy. 

Of two plays equally true in content and in treatment, equally accom- 
plished in structure, in characterization, and in style, that one is finally 
the better which evokes from the audience the healthiest and hopefullest 
emotional response. This is the reason why @dipus King is a better play 
than Ghosts. The two pieces are not dissimilar in subject and are strik- 
ingly alike in art. Each is a terrible presentment of a revolting theme; 
each, like an avalanche, crashes to foredoomed catastrophe. But the 
Greek tragedy is nobler in tone, because it leaves us a lofty reverence for 
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the gods, whereas its modern counterpart disgusts us with the 
inexorable laws of life—which are only the old gods divested of imagined 
personality. 

Slowly but surely we are growing very tired of dramatists who look 
upon life with a wry face instead of with a brave and bracing coun- 
tenance. In due time, when (with the help of Mr. Barrie and other 
healthy-hearted playmates) we have become again like little children, we 
shall realize that plays like As You Like It are better than all the Mag- 
das and the Hedda Gablers of the contemporary stage. We shall realize 
that the way to heal old sores is to let them alone, rather than to rip them 
open, in the interest (as we vainly fancy) of medical science. We shall 
remember that the way to help the public is to set before it images of 
faith and hope and love, rather than images of doubt, despair, and 
infidelity. 

The queer thing about the morbid-minded specialists in fabricated 
woe is that they believe themselves to be telling the whole truth of human 
life instead of telling only the worser half of it. They expunge from their 
records of humanity the very emotions that make life worth the living, 
and then announce momentously, “Behold reality at last ; for this is Life.” 
It is as if, in the midnoon of a god-given day of golden spring, they 
should hug a black umbrella down about their heads and cry aloud, 
“Behold, there is no sun!” Shakespeare did that only once—in Measure 
for Measure. In the deepest of his tragedies, he voiced a grandeur even 
in obliquity, and hymned the greatness and the glory of the life of 
man. 

Suppose that what looks white in a landscape painting be actually 
bluish gray. Perhaps it would be best to tell us so; but failing that, it 
would certainly be better to tell us that it is white than to tell us that 
it is black. If our dramatists must idealize at all in representing life, 
let them idealize upon the positive rather than upon the negative side. It 
is nobler to tell us that life is better than it actually is than to tell us 
that it is worse. It is nobler to remind us of the joy of living than to 
remind us of the weariness. “For to miss the joy is to miss all,” as 
Stevenson remarked ; and if the drama is to be of benefit to the public, 
it should, by its very presence, convey conviction of the truth thus nobly 
phrased by Matthew Arnold: 


Yet the will is free: 
Strong is the Soul, and wise, and beautiful: 
The seeds of godlike power are in us still: 
Gods are we, Bards, Saints, Heroes, if we will.— 
Dumb judges, answer, truth or mockery? 
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The author of ZJrene Wycherley answered “mockery” without ado, and 
proved himself a very dumb judge, indeed. Mr. Anthony P. Wharton 
is a young Irish playwright hitherto unknown; and this, his first play, 
has been praised by many critics both in England and in America for 
what they call its “strength” and “truthfulness.” Its “strength” appar- 
ently lies in the fact that it exhibits a set of needlessly unpleasant people 
in a series of unnecessarily obnoxious acts. Of its “truthfulness” I shall 
speak a little later. 

Irene Wycherley has for six years been separated from her husband 
Philip, a dastard and a brute, who, after humiliating her by flagrantly 
maintaining immoral relations with other women, has 
struck her in the face with a riding-whip. The only 
reason given for the fact that she has not secured a 
divorce is the statement (made in merely a single line) 
that she is a member of the Roman Church. Without 
admitting it precisely to herself, she is more or less in love with Harry 
Chesterton. Of Harry it is only necessary to say that he is the sort of 
gentleman who, when he attempts to kiss a lady, fails. He tries the trick 
twice, on different subjects, inartistically. In the first act, Sir Peter 
Wycherley, the father of Philip, calls upon his daughter-in-law and urges 
her to return to her husband, his reason being the pure and wholesome 
one that he wishes an heir to his ancestral name. Irene refuses ; but upon 
receiving a telegram announcing that Philip has been shot by accident 
while hunting, and rendered blind, she feels impelled by “duty” [note the 
sweetness of the motive] to go back to him. She does so. Her husband 
curses her and bullies her about ; but actuated by a reprehensible yearning 
for self-sacrifice, she remains at his side. Through her, Philip invites to 
his house a vile and vulgar woman from among his former paramours, and 
the new husband whom she has succeeded in ensnaring. These charming 
people have been Philip’s guests before—at the time of his accident. It 
turns out that the “accidental” shot was fired in annoyance by the hus- 
band. In the last act, the husband grows annoyed again. This 
time he shows himself a neater marksman. He kills first Philip, then 
himself. 

This pleasant story has been praised, as I have said, by manv critics 
for its “strength.” If it is strong, then strength must be synonymous 
with brutality, and a man who beats his wife with a riding-whip must be 
stronger than a man who labors faithfully against agonizing odds to make 
her happy in fulfilling her mission in the world. 

It has been praised also for its “truthfulness.” It exhibits, to be 
sure, an almost flawless logic in the working out. Granted the basis of 
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the story, events must have followed as the author says they did. But 
his reasoning is on a par with this: Since two and two make five, it fol- 
lows necessarily that four and four make ten. There is nothing wrong 
with the logic of that conclusion: the fallacy lies in what is assumed at 
the outset. Now, this entire play is a lie: because, in the first place, 
Irene did not go back to her husband, or, even granting that she did, she 
did not stay with him. Hence all that follows is a baseless fabrication. 

The play is crude in structure. To effect his exposition, the author 
uses the conversation of four women who never appear again upon the 
scene. To be sure, he draws them very well. Having done so, he throws 
them away. The piece has many clever moments, such as a scene in the 
first act between Irene and her mother-in-law, wherein the latter scolds 
for five consecutive minutes without evoking any answer from the former. 
In the second act, the shift in emphasis from fluffy femininity to mas- 
culine brutality is very effective; and the last act is remarkable for 
nervous tensity. The dialogue, though devoid of brilliancy, is well writ- 
ten and not too literary. Many moments in the play give evidence of 
careful observation. The author, therefore, has proved himself in several 
ways a gifted craftsman: undeniably he has ability, which, if applied to 
nobler uses, may make him yet a worthy servant of the public. But his 
play is brutal in tone, disproportionate in ugliness, bitter, disenchanting, 
and untrue. Therefore it is less worthy than many works accomplished 
with a lesser talent but dreamt out in a sweeter mood. 


Such a work, for instance, is Polly of the Circus, an entertainment 
devised by Margaret Mayo [Mrs. Edgar Selwyn]. Polly is a little 
orphan girl who has been brought up by a boss canvas- 


“Polly man and an acrobatic clown (her only friends) to ride 
of the horses in a circus ring. In a certain small town of the 
Circus” Middle West, she is thrown from her horse and seri- 


ously injured. Her guardians carry her to the house 
of the Reverend John Douglass, who promises to take care of her. The 
circus moves away. During the slow convalescence of the girl, the min- 
ister teaches her to read, and Polly unwittingly teaches him many of the 
sweet emotions which heretofore have been missing from his life. After 
she is well again, the evil-minded members of the church are troubled 
by the very simple fact that she continues to live in the house of the min- 
ister. They tell their troubles to Polly; and, in order not to compromise 
her benefactor, she runs away and rejoins the circus. But the minister 
follows and finds her, and takes her away as his wife, to live happily for- 
ever after. 
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It is doubtful if the rude world of tents and tanbark has ever pro- 
duced such a sweet and unsophisticated girl as Polly; but, at any rate, it 
is pleasant and (I think) salutary to be made to believe so for an even- 
ing. The play contains several sketches of character which are eminently 
truthful. It is pretty in sentiment and thoroughly charming in tone. 
It must have been an easy play to write, because the story it sets forth 
moves expectedly along conventional lines. A bigger brain was required 
to produce Irene Wycherley. But Polly, though a lesser work, is a 
sweeter thing, done very well indeed; it evokes from the audience an 
emotional response that is more wholesome; and, for my own part, I 
believe the public wise in preferring to attend it. 


Another unpretentious but delightful play was “Under the Greenwood 
Tree,” by that ever-welcome dramatist, Mr. Henry V. Esmond. A beauti- 
ful young heiress, Mary Hamilton by name, grows 
“Under the weary of her conventional and artificial life in what is 
Greenwood called Society, and decides to try a return to nature. 
Tree” So she buys a gypsy caravan; and in company with 
Peggy Ingledew, her social secretary, and a young 
baronet, Sir Kenneth Friarly, sets out to enjoy a fortnight of camping in 
the heart of the New Forest. Sir Kenneth loves the heiress without 
hope; and is in turn beloved, not very hopefully, by Peggy. The 
romance of living out of doors is mingled with the absurdity of attempt- 
ing to adopt a primitive routine without a natural knowledge of it. It 
happens that the caravan has been halted on the estate of J. G. M. Hyl- 
ton, Esq., J. P., who is averse to gypsies. Coming to drive the intruders 
forth upon the open road, he catches sight of Mary Hamilton and falls 
in love with her at once. He visits the gypsy wagon again and again; 
for the heiress returns his love. Thinking her a gypsy, he arranges 
to marry her for herself alone; and only at the final moment does he 
find out who she is. Hence happiness forever after. 

This rather thin story was told by Mr. Esmond with a pretty com- 
mingling of dainty sentiment and delicious humor. His sketches of char- 
acter were very deft in touch; his lines were bright and lyric. Realizing 
with a fine instinct that his sentiment of love and his sentiment of out- 
of-doors must run at many moments dangerously close to sentimentality 
and might therefore grow provocative of laughter, he saved his situations 
by laughing first himself and thereby winning the audience into sym- 
pathy with him. By this expedient he cleverly made his best scenes at 


once ridiculous and lovely. There was a charm in his humor and a humor 
in his charm. 
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There was a disposition on the part of many of the critics to slight 
this play of Mr. Esmond’s, because it dealt with things so thoughtless as 
playing in the open air and falling in love at first sight. The author 
looked at life in the young sweet As You Like It mood, instead of with 
a hang-dog melancholy air. Apparently for the reason that none of the 
characters was suffering from an ingrowing soul or a consumptive spine, 
that no illegitimate children were wept about before and after birth, and 
that nobody announced solemnly that he had learned at last that there 
is neither good nor evil and that life is only indigestion, it seemed diffi- 
cult for several of the critics to take this drama seriously. But, for my 
own part, I felt a salutary reassurance in its daintiness of tone, and sol- 
emnly rejoiced that I was not yet too sophisticated to enjoy it. 


Her Sister, by Mr. Clyde Fitch and Mr. Cosmo Gordon Lennox, 
seemed to me on the whole less meritorious, because it was too obviously 
fabricated for the sake of mere theatrical effect. It was 
a very workmanlike play, correctly constructed and 
neatly written; but its stuff was of the theatre, rather 
than of life itself. The women of the play were well 
drawn; the men (as is usual in the pieces which 
Mr. Fitch writes with his left hand) were inconsiderable: but the interest 
throughout was focussed less on the characters than on the plot. Eleanor 
Alderson, who calls herself “Isis” and pursues the profession of crystal- 
gazer (for the sake uf a first-act setting), is a girl of honesty, sincerity, 
and truth. Her sister, who has appeared upon the stage in America, has 
become involved in a compromising situation, more through indiscretion 
than through moral error. This sister is engaged to marry a conven- 
tionally-minded merchant. By the usual theatrical expedients, the 
careers of the two sisters are made to become intertangled in the minds 
of the other characters. One of these, Arnold Cullingworth, is of course 
in love with Eleanor. The second act is a reversal of the climacteric 
scene of Mrs. Dane’s Defence. A network of investigation is drawn 
tightly and more tightly around the heroine. Finally, although she her- 
self is innocent, she is broken down by her tormentors; and, in order to 
save her sister, is obliged to assume the latter’s indiscretion. In the 
third and last act, a counter-trick engineered by Arnold Cullingworth 
breaks her down once more to a confession of her own innocence; and the 
desired happy ending is thus accomplished. 

The trouble with this plot was merely that we had heard it all before. 
The play, therefore, did not convince as actuality: it was bloodless, like a 
formula. It was merely Henry Arthur Jones diluted. Yet in certain 
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characters, such as Mrs. Herriard, a well-seen woman of the acid, catty 
type, and in certain witty bits of dialogue, it was original and true. It 
revealed practice and accomplishment on the part of its collaborators ; but 
it did not suggest any inherent reason why it had to be written. There- 
fore it lacked that spontaneity and liveliness of tone which is characteris- 
tic of the most estimable work. 


The Jesters, a literary jeu d’esprit, translated into English rhyme by 

Mr. John Raphael, from the French of M. Miguel Zamacois, reminded me 

somewhat, as I listened to it, of Mark Twain’s English 

version of the French version of his story of the 

“The Jesters” Jumping Frog. It is the sort of piece that can be writ- 

ten, acted, and enjoyed only by a French author, 

French actors, and a French audience. In order, there- 

fore, to appreciate it, I found it necessary to imagine it translated back 

again from English verse into French, to imagine it played as the 

French actors must have played it rather than as the American actors 

did, and to imagine that I was sitting in a Parisian parterre instead of in 
the Empire Theatre on Broadway. 

The piece is a rather dainty emulation of Théodore de Banville and 
of M. Rostand in his earlier and lighter mood,—the mood of Les 
Romanesques for instance. Its theme, traditional in the French poetic 
drama since Victor Hugo, is a harmonious commingling of the beautiful 
and the grotesque. This theme was entirely lost sight of in the Ameri- 
can production, because the leading actress chose to cast the emphasis 
solely on its charming phase, and sedulously suppressed the attendant 
note of the bizarre. The story does not matter, and is not meant to. 
The piece is at many moments lyric and is occasionally witty. The 
author displays at times a pretty fancy; and though his imagination is 
not robust, he has ability to create an atmosphere of half playful and 
half poetic charm. 

So much I was able to judge, by imagining the French production 
which was only imperfectly suggested by the American reproduction. 
The translator attempted the impossible task of rendering the lines in the 
original metres. I say impossible ; because English hexameters rhymed in 
couplets produce upon the ear an effect necessarily very different from 
that produced by French Alexandrines. The French language is non- 
accentual; the English language is not only pronouncedly accentual, but 
is prevailingly iambic. French Alexandrines, when properly read, divide 
themselves into four groups of three syllables rather than into six groups 
of two syllables—the nature of the group varying from the dactyl, 
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through the amphibrach, to the anapest. English hexameters divide 
themselves naturally into six groups instead of into four—each group 
tending (by the very genius of the language) to be markedly iambic. 
Hence direct translation of French lines of twelve syllables into English 
lines of twelve syllables is technically impossible. In view of this, it must 
be admitted that Mr. John Raphael did his work fully as well as could 
have been expected. 

When a piece of this character is performed in France, it is used more 
to exhibit virtuosity in reading than virtuosity in acting. The Jesters 
contained several bravura passages, composed in elaborate and intricate 
forms of verse, suggesting (though I could not definitely judge in pass- 
ing) the rondeau and the rondel. I could imagine a Parisian audience 
assembling to enjoy with sensuous delight the mere reading of Mme. 
Sarah Bernhardt in such passages. But in America, theatre audiences 
never assemble to listen to reading; they assemble only to witness acting. 
Therefore, in the present production, the very intent of the best portions 
of the play was unappreciated. 

Consequently the result remained a hodge-podge, neither French 
nor English in the writing or the presentation; and it was interesting 
mainly as an instance of the impossibility of conveying the tone of a 
very special product of one nation to people of an alien race attuned 
to different traditions. 


The only other play in verse produced during the mid-season was 

a much more important werk. This play, setting forth the story of 
Electra, was written by a Viennese poet, Herr Hugo 
von Hofmannsthal, and translated into English blank 

“Electra” verse by Mr. Arthur Symons. The translation was 
effected with extraordinary skill, its main merits being 
directness and simplicity. By setting words in their 

accustomed order and writing always for the sake of the entire speech 
rather than for the sake of isolate felicity of line, Mr. Symons developed 

a blank verse that was more serviceable for dramatic uses than any other 

I have listened to in recent years,—simpler than that of Mr. Stephen 

Phillips and more natural than that of Mr. Percy Mackaye. 

The German play thus admirably Englished was in many ways re- 
markable. Although Herr Hofmannsthal selected a Greek myth for his 
subject, he judiciously made no attempt to return to Greek emotions for 
his motivation. His play should not be judged in the same class with the 
tragedies of Sophocles, but rather in the same class with Oscar Wilde’s 
Salome. Casting aside the Greek idea of Nemesis—the God of all the 
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gods—rigorously enforcing the eternal law of retribution for a crime 
committed, the Viennese poet chose rather to make his play a tragedy-of- 
blood, motivated by a more personal passion for revenge. Whereas the 
aim of Sophocles was to evoke terror and awe, the aim of Herr von 
Hofmannsthal seems to have been rather to evoke horror and a weirdly 
enjoyable repulsion. He succeeded, less momentously than Oscar Wilde, 
but none the less decisively, in exhibiting the horror of a certain sort 
of beauty and the beauty of a certain sort of horror. His play, which 
was written in a single lengthy act, held the attention fascinated from the 
outset to the end. It was drama through and through, and it was also 
poetry. It does not belong in the highest rank of the poetic drama; 
because, both in motive and in mood, it lacks augustness and serenity. 
It is more intense than lofty in its tone; it is more shudderful than 


reverent. But merely as a work of art, it ranks high and deserves to 
be remembered. 


By appearing in his father’s famous réle of Lord Dundreary, 
Mr. E. H. Sothern is rendering a dual service to the present generation 
of theatre-goers. In the first place, he is affording them 
a great deal of diversion by representing a character al- 
most worthy of Mr. Kipling’s great phrase, “sacredly 
absurd”; and in the second place, he is affording them 
an opportunity to learn at first hand how very bad were 
many of the plays that most delighted the public of half a century ago. 
It would be difficult at the present time to imagine a play much worse 
than Our American Cousin; yet its author, the industrious Tom Taylor, 
was one of the most accredited English dramatists of the mid-Victorian 
era. The piece is sentimental in the passages intended to be serious, and 
silly in the passages intended to be comic. In characterization it shows 
scarcely any reference to life; in structure it is inchoate and formless ; 
in style it is conventional and stilted. Yet when Laura Keene produced 
it in 1858, with Joseph Jefferson in the part of Asa Trenchard and 
Charles W. Couldock in the part of Abel Murcott, it achieved a great suc- 
cess, even before E. A. Sothern began to gag the part of Lord Dundreary 
and to develop the character of that delightful imbecile to its ultimate 
proportions. The piece in its present state is, of course, mainly a comic 
monologue with interruptions; but just enough of Taylor’s work is left 
to allow us to congratulate ourselves on the enormous advance in dramatic 
art which has been made within the memory of men still living. 


Lord 
Dundreary 


There is a fallacy current at the present time that melodrama is a 
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reprehensible species of dramatic composition, and that therefore when 
an author writes a melodrama he should attempt to fool the public by 

pretending that he is writing something else. There is 
: no foundation for this fallacy in the history of the 
a = — a theatre. During the nineteenth century alone, authors 

as able as Hugo, Dumas pére, Scribe, Dennery, M. Sar- 

dou, Mr. Jones, and Ibsen [I refer to his Lady Inger 
of Ostrat], have written melodramas nakedly and unashamed ; and some 
of these, like The Two Orphans and Patrie, seem destined to endure, if 
not in the library, at least upon the boards. But nowadays we 
usually spoil our melodramas by trying to treat them as if they were 
tragedies. 

Mr. Laurence Irving might have made a very good melodrama out 
of The Fool Hath Said: “There is No God,” if he had maintained until 
the end the courage of his plot; but the perverse imp called Moral Pur- 
pose seized possession of him and interfered unfortunately with his handi- 
work. The story is adapted from Feodor Dostoieffski’s novel entitled 
Crime and Punishment, which I have never read. Rodion Raskolnikoff, 
a young student with unconventional ideas, thinks out a theory that cer- 
tain worthy and high-minded individuals are endowed with the moral 
right to commit murder in the interest of society at large. Believing 
himself among the chosen, he chops down with an axe a filthy old swine 
of a lodging-house keeper, who has attempted to seduce a helpless girl 
named Sonia Martinovna. Thereafter the play for three acts concerns 
itself with the moral torture endured by Rodion’s sensitive mind through- 
out the nerve-racking procedure of circumventing the investigations of 
the police. At the end of the fourth act he is suddenly saved by the unex- 
pected false confession of another man, which has been motivated by 
legitimate melodramatic means; and all that he has to do is flee the 
country. Thus far, except for an occasional wrench of plausibility and a 
frequent redundancy of dialogue, Mr. Irving proceeded very well. Then, 
in the interests of Moral Purpose, he appended a fifth act in which 
he belied the entire character of Rodion that he had taken such pains to 
build up and exhibit. He permitted Sonia to mumble Biblical phrases 
to the student, platitudinously assembling them without coherence, and 
to wave a crucifix before his eyes, until (as the dramatist assures us) he 
resolved to give himself up to the police. If the rest of the play is 
true, this act is certainly a lie. Mr. Irving wrote it apparently as a 
sop to a public traditionally Christian-minded. Thereby he made his 
play immoral, and spoiled a good melodrama by turning it into an in- 
consistent sermon. 
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The several authors of The Honor of the Family didn’t trouble their 
minds about a Moral Purpose, and therefore made a better play. This 
piece, called La Rabouilleuse in the original, was written 
“The Honor “after Balzac” [a long way after, I cannot refrain from 
of the saying] by M. Emile Fabre, and adapted into English 
Family” by Mr. Paul M. Potter. It is a melodrama, with a tinge 
of what the French: call comédie héroique. The play is 
not profound, nor even serious; its interest lies mainly in the excite- 
ment of its plot; but it is spirited in action, and is carried off with a 
brave and bracing spirit of dash and fervor. Unimportant though it 
seem upon retrospective consideration, it is for the moment meritorious 
because of its tone of reckless and vigorous romance. 


Mr. David Graham Phillips, who is already known as an author of 
popular novels, recently attempted to climb over the footlights with a 
play, entitled The Worth of a Woman. This initial 
“The Worth effort was interesting but ineffective. Mr. Phillips had 
of a a thesis to expound: namely, that there is no right rea- 
Woman” son why a girl who has freely allowed herself to be 
seduced by a man she loves should, if she subsequently 
find him unworthy of her love, descend to the conventionality of marry- 
ing him, even though she be about to become the mother of his child. 
This novel and somewhat startling thesis was discussed by Mr. Phillips 
with great sense and sanity. His story was well developed along narra- 
tive lines; and with unexpected skill he succeeded at the close in marry- 
ing his hero and his heroine without flying in the face of his thesis. He 
displayed an insight into life which pierced below the surface, and an 
ability to imagine character with truthfulness. 

The reason why his effort was a failure was that he spent less time 
and energy in exhibiting his story than he spent in discussing it. He 
betrayed himself a novelist rather than an artist of the theatre, by parcel- 
ling out among his characters little critical essays concerning the situa- 
tions#*in which they found themselves. In other words, he did not suc- 
ceed in translating his abstract theme into the concrete terms of char- 
acter in action. The truth is that people involved in situations emo- 
tionally tense do not indulge in coherent intellectual discussions of the 
ethics of their strained position. People who are acting narrative have no 
time for expository conversation. Mr. Phillips’s play was therefore mis- 
representative of life in one of its most vital aspects. Instead of telling 
the truth of his story in terms of the drama, he told the truth about it 
in terms of the essay. 
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Mr. George Ade has apparently scored a success with his farce entitled 
Father and the Boys, though the piece is less novel and less interesting 
than his Artie, which failed earlier in the season. The 


“Father story of the new play is conventional, and, from point 
and the to point, expected. Lemuel Morewood, a wool broker 
Boys” who by unintermitted industry has amassed a large 


fortune, is regarded as hopelessly behind the times by his 
two sons, whose boast is that they always march at the head of the 
procession. One of them goes in for athletics, the other for society. 
Waking suddenly to a realization of the light in which he is regarded, 
the father unexpectedly adopts a pace that quickens; and thereafter his 
boys are kept breathless by the endeavor to catch up with him. 

This farce is mildly amusing in general effect ; but it is altogether too 
symmetrical in pattern. There is no variation from what the spectator 
seizes at the outset as the design of the entire drama; and a farce 
divested of the element of surprise is robbed of one of the most efficient 
means of ludicrous appeal. Furthermore, the piece exhibits very little 
of that shrewd and sagacious observation of the actual which Mr. Ade 
has shown in other plays, and is written with less of his accustomed wit 
and racy unconventionality of language. Mr. Ade, for all his promise, 
has not as yet come into his own. 


The best American play of the mid-season is Paid in Full, by Mr. 

Eugene Walter, a young dramatist of unusual promise. An earlier play 

of his, entitled The Undertow, was excluded from first- 

ee 2 class theatres by a concatenation of circumstances en- 

Ba - tirely extraneous to art, and relegated to the use of 

provincial stock companies, in whose hands it interested 

many audiences throughout the country. The metro- 

politan public now owes a debt of gratitude to Messrs. Wagenhals and 
Kemper for giving the new author a hearing on Broadway. 

Mr. Walter, in this his second play, displays a surprising command 
of the technic of the theatre, and an even more surprising insight into 
life and ability to tell the truth about it. Joseph Brooks, a discontented 
clerk in the employ of the Latin-American Steamship Company, is 
worrying along in a Harlem flat with his wife, Emma, and endeavoring 
with embittered inefficiency to make ends meet. Yielding to a sudden 
impulse, he absconds several thousand dollars belonging to the company. 
The theft is soon discovered by the president, a certain Captain Williams, 
who in early life has been a sea-dog of the South Pacific and has earned 
the reputation of a terrorist. Joe blames his plight upon his wife, argu- 
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ing that he stole the money for her sake, and urges her to go at night 
to Captain Williams’s rooms to barter for leniency toward his offence. 
Shocked by this cowardly proposal, Emma accepts it nevertheless, because 
she cannot bear to have her worthless husband go to jail blaming her for 
his downfall. The captain, moved by the brave womanliness of the wife, 
shows himself less terrible than everybody had expected, and gives Emma 
a signed receipt for the money absconded by her husband. When she 
returns with this to Joe, he suspects that she has secured it by the worst 
imaginable means. Thereupon she leaves him forever. The inference 
is that she will ultimately marry a sterling-hearted friend of hers and 
Joe’s, who throughout the play has proved himself in all ways worthy 
of her. 

The story, when thus roughly summarized, does not sound particu- 
larly novel. The novelty lies in Mr. Walter’s unexpected way of handling 
it. He uses with great success the clever trick of setting forth characters 
and situations accustomed in the theatre and then suddenly twisting 
them around to an unaccustomed outcome. He treats the conventional 
unconventionally; and in doing so, he always tends in the direction of 
the truth. Selecting human complications which are almost always lied 
about upon the stage, he achieves novelty by telling the unexpected truth 
concerning them. For instance, when the sterling-hearted friend discovers 
Emma at midnight in the rooms of Captain Williams, he believes in her, 
simply and sweetly, instead of tearing a trumped-up passion to tatters. 
Here at last the dear old situation is handled truthfully for once. Other 
dramatists, when their leading character, or “hero,” has absconded 
money, have almost always tried to awaken sympathy for him by con- 
vincing the audience that anybody would have done the same thing in 
his place; but Mr. Walter never falls into this pathetic fallacy. He 
knows that Joe is worthless, and he says so, without attempting mawkishly 
to justify him. 

Mr. Walter’s writing is just as truthful as his planning. His dialogue 
is natural and easy and direct. He has exhibited a bit of life without 
intervention or interference; he has done his work with simplicity, sin- 
cerity, and truth. Thereby he has accomplished an immediate service 
to the public, and has proved himself an author from whom many worthy 
plays may be hoped for in the future. 


But of all the plays of the mid-season, the one that is most deserv- 
ing of studious consideration is The Servant in the House, by Mr. Charles 
Rann Kennedy. Mr. Kennedy is a young English actor and scholar who 
takes his theatre seriously; and this, his first play to be produced, sets 
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him at once among the few contemporary dramatists who demand serious 
attention. It is momentous in theme, illuminative in characterization, 

compact in structure, and eloquent in style. It is the 
“The Servant greatest play of the present season, with the possible ex- 
in the ception of T'he Witching Hour, and is one of the most 
House” unusual and important plays of recent years. Further- 

more it enjoys the advantage, unfortunately rare, 
of being greatly acted by a company of players who maintain through- 
out the piece a uniformity of admirable art. Mr. Henry Miller deserves 
to be congratulated for assembling such a company and presenting such 
a play. 

The dramatist has gathered together in the household of a Vicar of 
the Church of England a little group of people, each of whom is emo- 
tionally ill at ease and intellectually discontented, for the reason (only 
partly realized) that he has failed to become the person God intended 
him to be. The Vicar has attained some little prominence as a church- 
man and a scholar, largely at the expense of his brother Bob, who thereby 
has been cast helpless on the world. Bob has drifted steadily downward 
to the lowest levels of life, and has grown misanthropic and embittered. 
His little girl has been taken away from him to be brought up by the 
Vicar and the Vicar’s wife; but, upon the threshold of womanhood, the 
girl finds herself unhappy, because she has never seen her father (whom 
she loves in her imagination) and her heart has found no permanent 
abiding place. The Vicar’s wife, a worldly woman, is discontented, be- 
cause she has failed in her ill-advised ambition to advance her husband 
and herself in what convention calls Society. Her brother, the Lord 
Bishop of Lancashire, is a despicable servant of Mammon—a man who, 
having eyes, declines to see, and, having ears, refuses to hear. Each of 
these people has drifted or been dragged out of the direct current of 
the truth and is left eddying in falsity. Each, through his own error 
or through external influences stronger than himself, has made a tangle 
of his life. 

Into this household the dramatist introduces unannounced a man 
whose character is a replica of that of Jesus Christ. It is implicitly 
suggested that this person, Manson by name, may be the Messiah rein- 
carnate ; it is explicitly stated that he is a long-lost brother of the Vicar 
and Bob, who went early in his life to India and has there erected an 
enormous church, builded not with hands, held holy in the hearts of 
innumerable followers. This fact, however, the family does not discover 
till the very end of the play; for when Manson arrives at the beginning, 
dressed in Oriental garments, he comes merely as a new butler and takes 
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his station unobtrusively as a servant in the house. The divinity of his 
character, however, grows gradually apparent to the other people as the 
play progresses. The things that he says at significant moments are 
pregnant with simple wisdom and fundamental truth. Moreover, Man- 
son teaches by his presence, calm and holy and serene. Through the 
influence of his lofty personality he makes clear to those about him the 
Way and the Truth and the Life. He leads them out of the entangle- 
ments of error into a state of sweet reason and smiling peace. The 
Bishop is cast forth as an abomination; and all the other characters are 
prepared to take up the lives Reality intended for them, in the service of 
that Love which is synonymous with God. 

It is not necessary to dwell upon the importance of this new and 
daring theme. Also, it is superfluous to state that the man who could 
think out such a story was fully capable of drawing with imaginative 
truth the characters concerned in it. But Mr. Kennedy’s play is almost 
as remarkable in manner as it is in matter. It is constructed with a 
compactness and a symmetry which combine the not dissimilar technical 
methods of Sophocles and Ibsen. The action passes in a single room, 
and is supposed to occupy the exact time required for the performance. 
The progress is entirely continuous, each act beginning at the precise 
point where the preceding act left off. It is, in structure, a long one- 
act play, punctuated with pauses for the sake of emphasis. One of the 
seven characters, a page-boy, is comparatively unimportant; but the 
other six parts are nearly equal in extent and in significance. Such re- 
stricted unity of place and time, and such careful symmetry in the ap- 
portionment of the parts, must not, of course, be considered as merits in 
themselves ; but in this play Mr. Kennedy has undeniably gained much 
more than he has lost by imposing upon himself, and successfully accom- 
plishing, a technical task of extraordinary difficulty. Finally, although 
he has skilfully differentiated the speech of each character from the speech 
of the others, he has written the whole play with a lofty and compelling 
eloquence that makes it just as worthy on the literary side as it is on the 
dramatic. The language, as well as the interplay of character on char- 
acter, is pervaded with poetic beauty. And all these merits—dramatic, 
literary, satirical, poetic, religious, human—are combined with noble art 
to make a play which is elevating in tone, and which, therefore, by its 
very presence, edifies the public that it entertains. 


Clayton Hamilton. 





LITERATURE 


TWO DISCUSSONS OF THE ENGLISH DRAMA? 


WITHIN the past few years the history of the English drama has been 
rewritten from many points of view, and the material for the study of this 
history has been sifted and made available by the labors of a host of 
scholars in Germany, in Great Britain and the United States. The 
Temple Dramatists—excellent while the series was in the capable hands 
of Mr. Gollancz, but now sadly inferior—have been followed by the 
admirable Belles Lettres Series, edited by Professor Baker. Professor 
Boas’s conscientious and satisfactory edition of Kyd has been followed by 
Mr. Bond’s Lyly and by Mr. Churton Collins’s Greene, neither of them as 
conscientious or as satisfactory. Mr. E. K. Chambers has given us a 
richly documented account of the Medieval Theatre, and Mr. W. W. Greg 
has dealt adequately with the Pastoral. Professor Schelling has traced 
the rise and fall of the Chronicle-Play, and Professor Thorndike has per- 
formed the same service for Tragedy. Mr. Greg, again, has edited the 
records of Henslowe, as invaluable for the story of the English stage 
as the register of La Grange is for the story of the French stage. And 
in the second volume of M. Jusserand’s Literary History of the English 
People, we have what is probably the most interesting, the most vivid 
and the most picturesque portrayal of the most interesting, the most 
vivid, and the most picturesque period of the English drama. 

Now we have two more works of solid erudition and of marked 
literary skill, prepared by two American scholars, one dealing with the 
remoter beginnings of our drama, and the other tracing its develop- 
ment from its religious origins to its inglorious decline in the days when 
the Roundheads were making ready to close the theatres. To Professor 
Gayley we are already indebted for a series of Representative English 
Comedies, of which the first volume only has appeared and of which 
the later volumes are eagerly awaited. In this account of the develop- 
ment of the drama out of the ritual of the church he has sought to 


*Plays of Our Forefathers, and Some of the Traditions Upon Which They 
Were Founded. By Charles Mills Gayley. New York: Duffield and Company. 

Elizabethan Drama, 1558-1642: a History of the Drama in England from 
the Accession of Queen Elizabeth to the Closing of the Theatres. By Felix E. 
Schelling. 2 vols. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 
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present the results of erudition with a certain lightness of treatment 
which might recommend his account of our earliest plays to that more 
or less mythical person, the General Reader. He shows how and why 
the ancient drama disappeared and how and why the modern drama was 
born again in the church. He traces the evolution of the liturgical plays 
and explains how there came to be an invasion of the humorous. He 
sets forth the coalescing of separate episodes from the Bible story into 
long-drawn cycles. He shows the relation of the miracle-plays to the 
moralities and the interludes ; and he suggests the later development into 
romantic comedy. 

Perhaps he does not bring out clearly enough the dominating French 
influence upon the English drama in the medieval period. Not in the 
nineteenth century and not in the Restoration is the example of the 
French dramatists more potent on English playmakers than in the 
Middle Ages. Professor Gayley seemingly sees this himself; he traces the 
English clown’s soliloquy to the French sermon joyeux and the witty . 
English dialogues to the French débats ; and he points out the superiority 
of the French plays over the English in characterization; but perhaps 
he fails to impress on his General Reader the full extent of the indebted- 
ness of the compilers of the English mysteries to their French prede- 
cessors. Professor Schelling is also not quite emphatic enough in setting 
forth this indebtedness of the earliest English drama to the French. 

Professor Gayley’s book is carefully put together. It contains many 
suggestive and interesting remarks, like that which points out that the 
knowledge of the Bible story possessed by the Canterbury Pilgrims seems 
to be due not to a searching of the Scriptures, but to attendance at the 
performances of the mysteries. In one respect Professor Gayley might 
have been more careful—in the indication of the source of his illustra- 
tions. One of these pictorial embellishments (facing page 102) is entitled 
“a pageant,” and yet it is pretty certainly only a puppet-play, an early 
form of Punch-and-Judy. We should like to be told exactly where to 
find the Monument to a Boy-Bishop, here copied from Hone, and also to 
be informed as to the date and origin of Robert the Devil at the Emperor’s 
Court, here borrowed from Mantzius. The one source from which our 
knowledge as to the methods of presentation obtaining in the Middle Ages 
can now possibly be enlarged is a conscientious search through the illu- 
minations, wall paintings, altar-pieces and other records of medieval 
custom. The painter thought of sacred characters as he had seen these 
portrayed in the mysteries; and his pictures ought, therefore, to supply 
us with a host of hints as to the manner in which these characters were 
acted in the church and on the scaffold in the market-place. 
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Professor Schelling’s account of the Elizabethan drama is the most 
elaborate yet published in English, more elaborate than Professor Ward’s 
History of English Dramatic Literature, which is not really a history, 
but only a collection of critical biographies of dramatists. The British 
author did not really trace the growth of the drama and he paid little 
attention to the theatre itself or to the desires and expectations of the 
playgoers, which must always condition the drama. The American 
author considers the playhouse and the playgoer a little more than his 
British predecessor, although perhaps not so fully as he might have done 
with profit, not so fully as Professor Thorndike has done in his illumina- 
ting history of English tragedy. But it is not too much to say that 
Professor Schelling’s is a better book than Mr. Ward’s, not only because it 
is later and ampler, but because it is built upon a better plan. 

The American author traces the development of the secular plays out 
of the sacred plays and shows how the medieval drama slowly expanded 

-and enriched itself as it cut loose from the church, and how it gave birth 
in time to that splendid expression of national genius, the Elizabethan 
drama. Perhaps the author does not sufficiently emphasize the fact that 
this Elizabethan drama remains semi-medieval and that it becomes only 
semi-modern, owing to its necessary utilization of stage-devices taken 
over from the Middle Ages. Then Professor Schelling considers in turn 
the growth to maturity of each of the several dramatic species which flour- 
ished in those spacious days—the chronicle-play and the allied historical 
play on foreign themes, domestic drama, the comedy-of-humors, romantic 
tragedy, tragi-comedy, the masque, the pastoral, the college-drama and 
the comedy of contemporary manners. By no other treatment could the 
extraordinary variety of the drama be so clearly made manifest. Perhaps 
there would have been profit in putting more emphasis on one of the 
most significant of Elizabethan species, the tragedy-of-blood, the revenge- 
drama, which is the result of the stiffening of the chronicle-play by imi- 
tation of Seneca and which was the link between the formless history and 
true tragedy. But no two students of the period can be expected to see 
its development from exactly the same point of view; and with Professor 
Schelling’s point of view no other student has a right to find fault. 

He has done his work very well indeed, and it is an honor to American 
scholarship, worthy of comparison with the best that has been done 
in Germany or in Great Britain. It is not only well planned but well 
written, and its criticism is sober and sane; it is as free from the dithy- 
rambie rhapsodizing of Swinburne as it is from the mere dry-as-dust 
enumeration of the ordinary Teutonic investigator. He has accom- 
plished an immensity of labor, a labor of love, for only an intense devo- 
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tion to his task could have carried him through it. Perhaps his enthusi- 
asm has blinded him now and again to the deficiencies of the dramatists 
he is dealing with and has led him to cloak the unreality which is often 
obvious in their work, the false psychology, the willingness to delight 
an eager and unthinking audience by the arbitrary surprises it relished 
and the sudden and unjustifiable transformations of character which it 
enjoyed. Here M. Jusserand is a safer guide. 

Nothing in the book is more worthy of high praise than its index 
of more than a hundred columns and than its bibliographical apparatus 
extending to more than two hundred pages. Here Professor Schelling 
has provided the student with an invaluable mass of matter not anywhere 
else presented with the same precision and the same amplitude. It 
reveals a masterly control of the material, and its incidental criticisms, 
brief as they must be, are generally helpful. A careful examination 
of this bibliographical essay has revealed very few omissions. Perhaps 
it would have been well to cite, under the Duchess of Malfi, Mr. Archer’s 
paper in the New Review, January, 1893, and Mr. Clayton Hamilton’s 
essay in the Sewanee Review, October, 1901. And certainly it was an 
error to omit all reference to George Henry Lewes’s little book on the 
Spanish Drama, which would have drawn the author’s attention to the 
skill with which Fletcher, for example, in the Custom of the Country, 
heightened the value of the situation he had derived from Cervantes.? 

And if a critic is condemned to the ungrateful task of finding petty 
faults with an admirable piece of work, a word of protest may be per- 
mitted here against Professor Schelling’s trick of employing French 
words for which it would have been easy for him to find fit English 
equivalents. He writes résumé when summary would serve his pur- 
pose and repertoire when repertory is better; and he does not hesitate 
to use régime and habitué and par excellence. A writer who has Pro- 
fessor Schelling’s command of English has surely no need to foray on 
the vocabulary of French. Brander Matthews. 


INTROSPECTION AND SOME RECENT POETRY 
BY BRIAN HOOKER 


PrerHars no age has ever studied itself with so eager a curiosity as 
our own. Other times have given their chief attention to War or Wor- 
ship or Art or Learning; and we still do these things; but even in the 


It may be noted also that there is a later edition of Work for OCutlers than 
that cited in this bibliography. 
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doing, we keep a sedulous eye upon the mirror. Perhaps cheap print and 
cheap education are accountable for this obsession of self; perhaps it is 
that science, triumphant in the conquest of material com- 


The Age of forts and conveniences, has set us all to work card- 
Self- cataloguing the universe. Certainly we are abnormally 
Consciousness 


interested not only in how the other half lives, but in 
comparing its way of life with our own. New sciences 
are born overnight. We are universally examining ourselves, writing 
about ourselves, gossiping about ourselves; insomuch that we can hardly 
love without orienting ourselves to the sex-problem, or fight without 
simpering at future history, or pray at all, for wondering in just what 
type of Anthropomorph we believe. 

Now, this omnivorous introspection has impressed itself very strongly 
upon all contemporary art. It has mated science and creation by a 
theory of eugenics which has produced a spawn of Isms. It has set the 
critic in the laboratory of the scientist, where he has so given himself 
over to classifying that he seldom allows himself to praise or advise or 
condemn. It has raised up the literature of locality, the problem-play, 
the analytical novel; it has turned the rivulet of our poetry almost en- 
tirely into the lyric channel—for the lyric is of all poetry most subjective ; 
and it has brought to perfect and profuse fruition that most conscious 
of literary forms, the Short Story. Obviously there is much profit in 
all this, It is good, within limits, to make two Aristotles grow where 
one grew before; the short story is a precious possession; and they who 
hold that modern Realism is an advance in art are too many for me to 
dispute with them. Even in poetry, though introspection has possibly 
attenuated the current, drying up Epic and deflecting Drama, it has yet 
been productive of much good. All previous ages could not produce so 
beautiful, varied, and intimate an efflorescence of lyric as have the few 
years since Burns. It is well for the poet to look in his heart and write, 
well for him to examine the precise quality of his intent and the tech- 
nical resources of his craft. The danger is that through looking too 
precisely he be smitten with the paralysis of Hamlet. It is possible to 
consider what one is trying to say so carefully as to say nothing; there 
is nothing more painfully artificial than a conscious effort after natural- 
ness and simplicity, such as we find sometimes in Wordsworth. Breath- 
ing, in short, is an easy and a natural process until voluntary conscious- 
ness of the act makes it difficult and troublesome. 


And the comfortable respiration of the muse has been disturbed by 
contemporary consciousness in two respects: first by limiting her free 
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heritage of the air. In our egoism, we would have all the subject-matter 
of poetry contemporary. Leave off singing of old wars and loves, retelling 

ancient myths. What’s Hecuba to us? “Lord, send a 
The man like Robbie Burns to sing the song of steam!” And 
Heresy of we would teach our poets that poetry is being lived all 
Modernism about us; that they should be mouthpieces of their 

age; that no man can step off his own shadow; 
and that we cannot sing those old songs truly. Now it is true that our 
time contains as much poetry of life as any ; but precisely because it is our 
own, this poetry of life is unready for translation into poetry of art. 
For poetry deals of necessity only with what is either old or ageless. 
You may poetize a kiss or an arrow; you cannot poetize a locomotive, 
not because the thunderous fire-breathing steel monster is unbeautiful 
or unpoetic, but simply because it is too near. It is yet raw, surprising, 
commonplace but not connotative, unfledged of glamour. The mounted 
messenger is poetic substance ; our mail system, like gunpowder and some 
other elder inventions, is just becoming so; wireless telegraphy is magi- 
cal, but . . . impossible. When modern material of life shall have aged, 
then and not before will the song of steam be sung. All poets in all 
ages have felt this. Homer was no contemporary of Achilles; in his 
day the gods no longer mingled with men. And this truth is clinched 
by the failure in all times of even genius to poetize the physically con- 
temporaneous. Milton’s artillery is absurd; Tennyson’s guns are poetic, 
his railroads ridiculous. Of course no poet can possibly help being the 
mouthpiece of his own age, not by choice of subject or imagery, but in 
treatment. We may tell of the beginning of worlds, yet we cannot see 
it but out of modern eyes, nor sing of it but with timely tongues; and 
all attempt to imitate the manner of another age is as futile as to ex- 
ploit the matter of our own. The things which are not seen are eternally 
poetry. The temporally visible and the timbre of modernity must and 
should be left to adjust themselves. 


The second cause of Pierian asphyxiation is the vicious analytical 
tendency to separate the ideas of substance and style. For purposes of 
reasoning we distinguish the two as we distinguish soul 

Substance and body. But to speak of this poet’s great thought 
versus ill-expressed or that one’s exquisite style which expresses 
Style nothing is to make a contradiction in terms. For poets 
communicate only by language; and to the hearer that 

which is expressed otherwise is another thing. Who told you the poet’s 
thought, if not himself? If he has conveyed to you a great thought, that 
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conveyance is great expression; and if he has said a thing greatly, that 
saying has made it great. Divide soul and body and you have no longer 
a living man, but a corpse and a ghost. The most concrete evil of this 
spurious disception is that it teaches the bourgeoning artist to neglect 
the study of his tools. It has become common to speak depreciatively of 
the stylist; which is to advise the singer to avoid cultivating his voice 
lest he sing the worse for having learned how to sing. Fra Lippo Lippi’s 
remarks on this subject are both sensible and satisfying. 


Mr. Arthur E. J. Legge, whose volume T'he Pilgrim Jester’ is the 
fruit of a meditation broad and perhaps deep, a sensitive and kindly 
observation, and a style not without a certain crude 
vividness, displays nevertheless both symptoms of the 
Mr. Arthur : : ; 
St koa modern disease. His subject is contemporary society, 
the fermenting must of modern circumstance. He does 
not believe in time-mellowed materials. 
Better to be an ink-stained buccaneer, 
And plunder the fat merchant-fleet that goes 
Beneath proprietary flag of prose, 
Take some well-laden prize in tow, and steer 
For the poetic sphere! 
To this Mr. Legge’s whole poem is a sufficient answer. The Pilgrim 
Jester, a symbolic blend of Socrates and The Beloved Vagabond, walks 
through modernity wisely smiling, contemplating all forms of creeds. 
To the sand-spinning multitude, the blind mouths of Law, Church, and 
State, to the Philosopher, the Demi-mondaine, the Poet, the Frustrate 
Woman, the Laborer, he holds up in turn amid appropriate surroundings 
the mirror of a gently sympathetic scepticism. Yet he is no destructive 
critic of life. He shadows forth a philosophy not unlike the clearer 
teachings of Stevenson, of Browning, of Whitman: that living is worth 
life, and only fear is evil. This faith is presented slantwise, in a misty 
iridescence of new lights. The scope of the poem is its first weakness ; 
for the universe is no more visible globed in a drop of dew than at life-size. 
Again, Mr. Legge is of those who exalt substance over style. He 
therefore mingles art and philosophy in an unwelcome union which in- 
jures both. His episodes are not scenes, but phantasmata lacking con- 
creteness, nebulous with analysis and commentary. For all its casual 
beauties his book remains a breathless body, his idea a disincarnate 
ghost ; great in conception, perhaps—but unexpressed for want of artistry 
in the expression. 


‘The Pilgrim Jester. By Arthur E. J. Legge. New York: John Lane. 
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Oh that my voice may reach 
A few young ardent hearts, and summon them 
To leave the bovine throng upon the deck 
Whose aspirations will not soar above 
Amusements, costly food, and merchandise, 
And first-class tickets for the Promised Land, 
Or, at the least, insurance policies 
Against a half-believed-in Hell—I would 
Beseech them to enrol themselves recruits, 
To reinforce the stalwart company, 
So few—who work the ship and strive to learn 
The secrets of the sea. 


To quote these lines is to criticise them; and they represent fairly the 
style of the whole poem. 


No result of latter-day introspection is more dangerous to art than 
the tendency to explore the utmost limits of form, where chaos riots but 
a little farther on. Especially to the lesser artist is this 
extremity of unrestraint mischievous. For the little 
artist cannot see that such men are great by what they 
are, not by what they fail or disdain to be. Browning 
is not more but less a poet for his mannerism and 
cacophony; Whitman’s glory is not in being unmetrical but in being 
rhythmical. Liberty is not a yearning for anarchy. A diamond uncut 
is precious; certain of us infer that therefore they do well to forbear 
polishing their glass or shaping their amorphous clay. Witness much 
abominable vers-libre in the magazines. Of this Mr. Lascelles Abercrom- 
bie’s Interludes and Poems" is typical. Nothing which attains to the 
full clarity of a thought is discernible in the mass of crude intellection 
which blurs dimly through its needless licenses of style. It is Sordello 
uninspired ; full of wanton tortuosities of syntax, vain gleaning of rare 
and obsolescent words, and a versification which congratulates itself 
upon flouting scansion. The book leaves an impression of Buddhistic 
philosophy, seeming to preach the dissolution of self—mannerism hymn- 
ing Nirvana. 


Mr. Lascelles 
Abercrombie 


The hope of American poetry never suffered a loss harder to bear 
than that of Richard Hovey. His name suggests to us only the small 
though lovely lyrics of Vagabondia ; and the later, greater work in which 
his power and his artistry were truly revealed was left unfinished and 
unfamiliar. Even the portion of it which he lived to complete and to 


‘Interludes and Poems. By Lascelles Abercrombie. New York: John Lane. 
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publish had proved a poetry of thought and an intimate skill in form full 
of larger promise. And now the publication of the notes and fragments* 
for the remainder of the poem brings home our loss even 
more keenly. Launcelot and Guenevere is, and would 
have been, a noble illustration of that true relation of 
old or ageless symbols with new ideation which is truly 
poetry. Mr. Bliss Carman, in his introduction to the 
posthumous volume, says: 


Richard 
Hovey 


It was not his aim to reproduce a distant fabulous age . . . for the mere 
sake of its glamour and romance. . . . It was the inward ‘significance of the 
old tale, so apt and familiar a case in point, that formed its supreme value in 
his consideration. . . . He wished to get away from the modern setting for his 
drama, so that the exposition of his ideas might not be confused by the baffling 
counter interest of contemporary realism. He was not attempting a comedy 
of manners, but a harmonody of ethics. The farther away from the nineteenth 
century his scenes could be laid, the more easily could our attention be concen- 
trated on the interplay of characters, the outcome of acts, and the final elucida- 
tion of a human problem. 


For the Drama, the Novel—for all other literature—this is no pre- 
cept; the poetry of all times declares that for poetry it is law. 


It has become fashionable to say of Mr. Stephen Phillips that he is 
a stylist without substance; and latterly, that having said one thing he 
has had nothing further to say. But Mr. Phillips began 
by expressing marvellously a great human something 
ame Siegen never before so poignantly expressed. When that mystic 
Phillips ; : : 
lily of his first opened under the moon, men gasped 
with intimacy of delight; not because the elusive 
glamour of old beauty was made manifest, not because one had achieved 
a new witchery of words and a new blank verse worthy to inherit Tenny- 
son, but because these were one deed, one living embodiment. Since 
then, Mr. Phillips has been writing to order poetic dramas, each steadily 
and bitterly paler than the last. And now, his new volume of poems? reads 
like a book of studies. Any one, wanting the facts, would, I think, 
place the new volume from internal evidence five or ten years earlier 
than Marpessa and Christ in Hades. 
It is not that Mr. Phillips has run dry of ideas. He has indeed 
iterated his first great saying time after time with inevitably weakening 
expression. But through the New Poems run the wraiths of many 


‘The Holy Graal, and Other Fragments. By Richard Hovey. New York: 


Duffield and Company. 
*New Poems. By Stephen Phillips. New York: John Lane. 
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thoughts as worthy, which equal artistry might have made as great. It 
is that to these creatures clamorous to be born he has given only weak 
or even crippled bodies. A man who in his artistic adolescence wrote 
the blank verse of Marpessa can and must learn to handle other forms 
as well, and that one better. The style of New Poems approaches that of 
the earlier volume only in a few scattered lines; and there is in form 
a languid and purposeless experimenting with easy vers-libre and 
a pedestrian array of bad heroic couplets. If this were the author’s first 
volume, one would call it promising ; from a proved craftsman it is merely 
slovenly. 

And yet we must remember the distorted proportions of present time. 
Tennyson was silent for more years than Mr. Phillips has spoken 
faintlier ; and while he still lives and writes, the tone of The Lost Leader 
is neither seemly criticism nor just. Easily the best poem in the new 
volume is A Poet’s Prayer for strength to pass over the waste, unin- 
spired seasons. We cannot but take this reverently, as both personal and 
sincere; and wait, without invective, in the hope that this debility of 
Mr. Phillips’s muse may be only a passing, not a mortal illness. 


A first acquaintance with the work of Mr. Alfred Noyes’ irresistibly 
suggests Stevenson’s sentence upon Mr. Kipling: “The fairy godmothers 
were all drunk at his christening.” Mr. Noyes is 
twenty-seven; he has published five volumes of more 
than merely pleasant verse; he has begun an English 
Epic, the temerity of which title has not aroused criti- 
cal laughter. He has tried a bewildering variety of 
subjects without failure and with occasional splendid success; and he 
has managed a dizzy variety of rhythms with fresh grace and often 
with original mastery. He writes with a sort of divine garrulity—a 
poetic prodigal, shaking a sunlit mane and singing loudly and sweetly 
across the morning. For all his volubility he thinks deeplier and sanelier, 
feels with a fresher ardor, and versifies with a more catholic skill than 
many of the worthies did at his years. He has not, indeed, learned blank 
verse; but he has already come near to it. And in the rapid, triple 
measures, his lines have the lithe facility of Mr. Swinburne, with a variety 
and guarded sweetness above the elder poet’s achievement. 


Mr. Alfred 
Noyes 


Cloud upon cloud, the purple pine-woods clung to the rich Arcadian mountains, 
Holy-sweet as a column of incense, where Eurydice roamed and sung; 

All the hues of the gates of heaven flashed from the white enchanted fountains, 
Where in the flowery glades of the forest, the rivers that sing to Arcadia sprung. 


‘The Golden Hynde. By Alfred Noyes. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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White as a shining marble Dryad, supple and sweet as a rose in blossom, 

Fair and fleet as the fawn that shakes the dew from the fern at break of day, 

Wreathed with the clouds of her dusky hair that kissed and clung to her sun- 
bright bosom, 


Down to the valley she came, and the sound of her feet was the bursting of 
flowers in May. 


The debt to Mr. Swinburne is here quite evident; yet this is clearly 
no imitation, but a legitimate inheritance of the mantle; and a fine ear 
will detect the subtle superiorities of the younger metrist. Here and 
otherwhere the kinship of the two poets shows no less in feeling than 
in form. But the passion of Mr. Noyes’s love-poetry is the healthy 
ecstasy of glorious youth; there is no fever in its fire, no shriek in its 
hymnody of possession. And this difference is typical of a general com- 
parison. The ode on Mr. Swinburne’s seventieth birthday is not greater 
but nobler than anything of the master’s own. 

Orpheus and Eurydice, from which 1 have just quoted, is one of 
many poems in the volume upon Emerson’s theme, “When Half-Gods Go, 
the Gods Arrive.” And in this case Mr. Noyes has, I think, read the 
old myth truly, and said the supreme thing of the relation between the 
man’s joy and the artist’s sorrow. Some of the songs upon the same 
theme are unconvincingly intellectual. And through much of the new 
volume runs a vein of didacticism and dogma much less pervasive of Mr. 
Noyes’s earlier work. Now, the poet renounces his birthright when he 
puts off the prophet to assume the priest. If he would urge upon us 
the horror of war, his own and only way is the way of Verestchagin, 
by showing us its horror; not by declaiming against it, however earnestly, 
in the manner of the pulpit. 

Mr. Noyes’s luxuriant fecundity and his beautiful health of sight are 
at once his promise and his danger. There is the fear that he may 
diffuse or squander upon the present that power which he will surely 
need one day for greater work yet undreamed of. And there is the 
danger that in maturity he may lose the naked vision of that Beauty 
whom, veiled in moralism, we know by her earthlier name of Truth. 


G. S. LAYARD’S “SUPPRESSED PLATES” 


Bryonp the mere bibliophile, in whose eyes the value of a first edition 
is vastly enhanced by the misprint of a proper name or an error in 
pagination, and who will hug with almost unholy delight Barker’s 


‘Suppressed Plates. By George Somes Layard. London: Adam and 
Charles Black. 
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“Breeches” Bible of 1594, let us say, because on the title page of the 
New Testament the figures are transposed to 1495, or the first edition 
in French of Irving’s Sketch Book, because the translator has declared the 
book to be “traduit de Anglais de M. Irwin Washington”—beyond the 
mere bibliophile, a genuine interest in the subject of suppressed pages 
and book illustrations reaches out to every human reader. For is there 
not in the subject the delightful suggestion of intrigue and scandal? 
Has it not the flavor of forbidden fruit? For example, there is a single 
issue of Harper's Magazine of fourteen or fifteen years ago which is ap- 
praised at a value totally out of proportion to the modest price at which 
one may obtain a conventional copy of Mr. Du Maurier’s T'rilby. From 
time to time, under a glass case at exhibitions of prints, may be seen a 
single brief paragraph from this issue, accompanied by a drawing repre- 
senting a certain Joe Sibley, one of the “T'wo Idle Apprentices.” To 
the uninitiated observer neither illustration nor text is in any degree 
extraordinary. Had it not been for the irritability of the very gifted 
painter who wrote of The Gentle Art of Making Enemies, the bantering 
allusion to Joe Sibley would have had for posterity no greater significance 
then than the allusions to Dodor and Zouzou, to Durier, Vincent, Lor- 
rimer, Carnegie and the Greek. It would have provoked its momentary 
laugh of amused recognition, and then been forgotten or remembered 
only as a very small part of a very delightful book. But with suppres- 
sion came comparative immortality. People will always be hunting it 
out in the by-ways of literature just as they always will remember and 
seek the expurgated passages of Kipling’s American Notes, the compre- 
hensive curse of the young Man from Nowhere, and his amiable expression 
of opinion that for the Chinese navy to blow that of the United States 
into the blue would be the matter of an easy quarter of an hour. 

In the eighteenth century and in the early part of the nineteenth, 
when the engraver’s art was a laborious and expensive one, the alteration 
of a plate did not always imply an indiscretion in the original. Re- 
engraved or palimpsest plates are germane to this subject of “Sup- 
pressed Plates.” In his introduction Mr. Layard tells of finding among 
his papers a curious note from the pen of R. H. Cromek, the engraver, 
who flourished at the end of the eighteenth century. “One of these 
vendors,” he writes (publishers of Family Bibles), “lately called to con- 
sult me professionally about an engraving he brought with him. It 
represented M. Buffon seated, contemplating various groups of animals 
surrounding him. He merely wished, he said, to be informed whether, 
by engaging my services to unclothe the naturalist, and giving him a 
rather more resolute look, the plate could not, for a trifling expense, be 
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made to do duty for ‘Danic! in the Lion’s Den.” Then there is the 
famous engraving by Pierre Lombart after a make-up portrait of 
Charles I. on horseback, professing to be by Vandyck. The plate was 
first made before the execution of the King. Afterward, for commercial 
reasons, the head was erased, a head of Cromwell substituted, some minor 
changes in costume introduced, and the portrait made to do as a martial 
likeness of the Great Protector. After the Restoration, Cromwell’s visage 
disappeared from the engraving and the head of Charles was restored. 

Probably very few characters in fiction stand out in more sinister vivid- 
ness than George Gaunt, Lord Steyne, of Vanity Fair and Pendennis, 
and the wood-engraved portrait of him drawn by Thackeray, showing the 
fringe of hair, the cruel mouth, and the shrewd, evil eyes, is perhaps the 
most celebrated of all suppressed book illustrations. As all the world 
knew, the prototype of Steyne was a Marquis of Hertford, and although 
there were persons who urged the claims of the second Marquis Francis, 
who died in 1822, and of the fourth Marquis Richard Seymour Conway, 
who died in 1870, to the distinction, no one can place the suppressed 
engraving beside the painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence of Francis, the 
third Marquis, who was the intimate of George IV., or study the un- 
savory details of that nobleman’s evil and eventful life, and still cherish 
a vestige of reasonable doubt. In the first edition of Vanity Fair, which 
was published originally in monthly parts, appeared the Steyne engraving. 
In later issues it was omitted, and the story is that a threatened action 
for libel was responsible for its removal. Against this tale are the facts 
that the third Marquis of Hertford died in 1842, while the serial publica- 
tion of Vanity Fair did not begin until 1847, and that under English 
law it is not possible to libel a dead man. Mr. Layard himself inclines 
rather to believe that Thackeray himself became disgusted with the brutal 
frankness of the picture and insisted on its removal. If so, it evinced a 
rather unusual tenderness on Thackeray’s part, for he did not hesitate 
to introduce portraits of Stephen Price as Captain Shindy in The Book 
of Snobs; Andrew Archdeckne and Captain Granby Calcraft as Foker and 
Captain Granby Tiptoff in Pendennis; Edmund Yates as George Garbage 
in The Virginians; and Theodore Hook and John Wilson Croker as 
Wagg and Wenham in Vanity Fair. 

The Battle of Life does not perhaps occupy a very exalted place 
among the works of Dickens, yet in connection with this tale there was 
engraved one of the most curious of all suppressed plates. John Leech 
was the illustrator, and being extremely busy, read only as much of the 
story as he deemed necessary for his purpose. The early part of the 
plot of The Battle of Life leads one to believe that Marion Jeddler had 
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eloped with Michael Warden, when, as a matter of fact, she had merely 
escaped to her aunt. Dickens had intended that the readers should be 
deceived ; not that Leech should fall into the trap. To the consternation 
of the novelist Leech designed a double illustration showing at the top 
of the page the festivities to welcome the bridegroom and underneath the 
flight of the bride and Michael Warden. This picture is generally 
spoken of as “Leech’s grave mistake.” It was an episode in which 
Dickens showed himself extremely generous. Curiously enough there 
is another little incident connected with The Battle of Life illustrating 
another phase of Dickens’s occasional good nature. In the words of Mr. 
Layard: 


Three years after its publication a somewhat scurrilous little volume (now 
excessively rare) bearing the allusive title, The Battle of Life, or Boz and his Sec- 
retary, issued from the press. It was illustrated by six lithographs signed with 
the name of George Augustus Sala. It was a poor enough performance, but 
attracted attention by its ad captandum title, and the portrait of “Boz in his 
Study.” It is an imaginary and far from complimentary account of Dickens’s 
employment of a secretary, whose occupation is to show him round the haunts of 
London, by way of providing “local color” for the novels. Eventually the secretary 
turns out to be a detective, who has been told off by the Government to discover 
the nature of the novelist’s intimacy with the revolutionist, Mazzini. It is a 
vulgar little brochure, and for all its futility, must have been very distasteful to 
the idol of the day. It was therefore the more magnanimous of Dickens to 
ignore the part which Sala had in it, and to speak so generously of him as we 
find him doing in the Life, besides employing him and pushing him, as he did 
largely later on, in his periodicals. 


The Battle of Life was not the only occasion on which Leech misun- 
derstood Dickens’s purport. In another Christmas book, The Chimes, 
the illustrator delineated, in place of Richard as described in the text, 
an exceedingly dirty and dissipated-looking character with a battered 
hat on his head. This woodcut was promptly suppressed. Nor was 
George Cruikshank uniformly successful as an illustrator of Dickens’s 
books. “The Fireside Scene,” which he had designed for the closing chap- 
ter of Oliver Twist, proved so distasteful to the novelist that it had to 
be cancelled, and the plate showing Rose Maylie and Oliver at Agnes’s 
grave was not thoroughly satisfactory to Dickens until it had been very 
elaborately “touched up.” Small wonder that Thackeray, with his crude 
though powerful pencil, failed of acceptance as the artist for Pickwick. 

The intimate association of all those men who worked pictorially for 
London Punch, and the consequent thorough understanding of the 
standards and prejudices of that periodical, made the suppressed Punch 
plate something of a rarity. For the cut that was likely to be doubtful 
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was not likely to be engraved. Yet Mr. Layard mentions two of these 
cancelled designs drawn by no less a personage than Charles Keene. 
The first of these was suppressed for political reasons. It is in connec- 
tion with the purchase of the shares of the Suez Canal by the English 
Government and represents Disraeli leading the principal financiers of 
the day in hats and frock coats across the Red Sea. The other can- 
celled Keene plate was of a social nature and was wisely held out to 
avoid the risk of offending the susceptibilities of Punch readers. The 
idea may have been a new one at the time, but it since has been 
associated with the memories of a score of public men. A disconsolate 
widow is saying to a sympathetic friend: “But why should I grieve, 
dear? I know where he spends his nights now.” 

In conclusion to return to Du Maurier, Whistler, and the offending 
illustration of the “Two Apprentices” in T'rilby. Whistler could never 
be brought to regard Joe Sibley in the light of amiable fun. Mr. 
Layard relates that when, for this volume, he asked permission to repro- 
duce, asa pictorial curiosity, the suppressed print, he was informed by 
Whistler in the politest manner that the venture would involve him in 
an expensive and uncomfortable correspondence with the painter’s solici- 
tors. And yet, Whistler was never justified in regarding the skit, at the 
worst, as anything more than a well-merited retaliation. As those who 
knew him best often found to their annoyance, Whistler would rather 
destroy a friendship by what he considered a brilliant phrase, than sacri- 
fice the phrase and preserve the friendship. Certainly he never had the 
right to expect any particular consideration from Du Maurier. The 
Punch artist and Oscar Wilde had once met in a room where Whistler 
was holding an exhibition. Whistler brought the two face to face, and 
holding each by the arm, drawled: “I say, which of you two invented 
the other?” Arthur Bartlett Maurice. 


THE LITERATURE OF ROGUERY’ 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM ALLAN NEILSON offers as the second work in 
his Types of English Literature Series The Literature of Roguery, by 
Professor F. W. Chandler. The plan of this series is to give an account 
of the rise and development of the different forms of English literature, 
each by itself—a scheme which possesses obvious advantages from a 
bibliographical point of view and is most useful as a source of reference, 
but which does not properly indicate to the reader the varying breadth 


*The Literature of Roguery. By Professor F. W. Chandler. Two vols. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 
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of those channels through which literary effort has poured at different 
periods, and which is the real basis of the history of literature. 

But, writing on the plan, Professor Chandler has turned out a very 
complete and admirable piece of synthetic work. His research has been 
so exhaustive that one is a little aghast at realizing the degree in which 
rascality in one form or another has been the theme of literary produc- 
tion. It is undoubtedly true that general histories of literature are de- 
ficient in their consideration of the picaresque output—especially the 
criminal biographies, the jest and beggar books, the conny-catching pam- 
phlets, the prison tracts and repentances, and even the tramp and bur- 
glar literature of the present day. About all of these the author gives 
an amount of information that would be very difficult to gather elsewhere. 

The true rogue is not included in the two types of moral delinquent 
that figure in pre-Renaissance literature—the criminal by instinct, and 
the criminal by passion. The latter is often a hero, a character that at- 
tracts rather than repels, for, as the author points out, “crime done under 
great provocation, or in response to a sudden emotional stimulus, by no 
means precludes in the doer noble or heroic traits.” The criminal by in- 
stinct is the born villain. The rogue is neither of these. He is the 
child of circumstance, and his crimes are petty ones. His typical mis- 
demeanor is theft, “born of a desire to win by wit and dexterity what 
others have wrought by labor or received of fortune.” 

The real literature of roguery arose in Spain in the middle of the 
sixteenth century with the Life of Lazarillo de Tormes. This celebrated 
character was introduced to the world in 1554, when the era of Spanish 
decadence had already begun, and the ideals of chivalry were rapidly 
being given up. “The disdain for patient labor made room for easy 
cheating, and the lack of bread more and more enforced it.” The author- 
ship of the epoch-making book is assigned on doubtful grounds to the 
poet-statesman, Diego Hurtado de Mendoza. Lazarillo is the prototype 
of the true picaro. He is “an anti-hero who makes his way in the world 
through the service of masters, satirizing their personal faults, as well 
as their trades and professions.” The picaresque narrative possesses 
“two poles of interest—one, the rogue and his tricks, the other the man- 
ner he pillories.” 

In its development the literature of roguery lost much of its original 
character. We soon find the rogue ascending the social scale ; he becomes 
a person of family and a gallant adventurer—a master with a scheming 
valet of his own to continue the old tradition. 

For over a century the picaresque narrative had tremendous vogue 
in Spain. But the vein was finally worked out. Meanwhile the tradi- 
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tion had passed into France and by 1630 had been firmly implanted. A 
new element, the erotic, little emphasized in Spain, had been introduced. 
Le Sage with Gil Blas (1715) perfected the French type, “and did more 
than any one else to develop out of it the modern novel.” Gil Blas bears 
many resemblances to the Spanish prototype, but “it differs from these 
in its choice of the anti-hero from respectable middle-class life, in mini- 
mizing roguery, awakening his conscience and softening his heart. . 
In short, Gil Blas outdid the Spanish tales in art, morality, humanity 
and breadth of appeal.” The rogue was taking on qualities that made 
a real human being of him and rendered him useful for the wider needs 
of modern fiction. 


qr 


Le Sage’s masterpiece was the great distributer of picaresque influence 
and England felt its full effect. 

We go far back for picaresque origins in England—there is plenty 
of such material in the early Chronicles, plenty of roguery in Chaucer. 
Its literature was a powerful factor in forming the primitive drama, for 
which such legendary rascals as Robin Hood, Robin Goodfellow and 
Friar Rush were copious sources of supply. But in the creation of the 
eighteenth-century novel foreign picaresque sources were plentifully 
drawn upon. The development of the novel, however, was so rapid and 
expansive that French and Spanish influences quickly disappeared. 
Daniel Defoe was the first to reject the chief characteristic of the true 
picaresque type—“the story for the story’s sake—independent of the 
conditions of actual life.” 

“The contrast between T'he Fortunes and Misfortunes of the Famous 

Moll Flanders and early picaresque fiction,” says the author, “is remark- 
able. . . . Defoe at a blow changed a comic and satirical fiction to 
one, in a sense, of character. He showed the decline of a soul from inno- 
cence to knowledge, temptation and sin, and then its rise by virtue of 
repentance from distress through honesty to prosperity and calm. . 
He surpasses Le Sage in adhering to unity of character. . . . In Moll 
Flanders, and to a less extent in Colonel Jacque, Defoe has struck the 
keynote of the modern novel. He has partially subordinated incident to 
character.” 

From now on the picaresque element gradually waned. It had been 
useful, but fiction as a finer art had now no need for it as such. The 
libertinism of Richardson’s heroes bears no resemblance to the love affairs 
of the Spanish rogues. Fielding’s characters are never truly picaresque. 
Tom Jones is a “compromise between the picaro and the hero, intended 
by his creator to set forth humanity in the average.” Smollett did in- 
deed take the traditional rogue as a model, but he rarely used him with 
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success. Sterne never drew a rogue. A new use of picaresque material 
was disclosed by William Godwin in Things as They are, or the Adven- 
tures of Caleb Williams. This, as Professor Chandler explains, is not 
a novel of intrigue, adventure or manners. “The attack upon social 
conditions and the study of character are its aims.” The influence of this 
book extended well into a later age, and served as a model for the re- 
formative novels of Bulwer-Lytton. 

The picaresque factor in the creation of the modern novel is unques- 
tionably important, for it is one of the main sources of the element of 
pure entertainment and therefore deserves the consideration here given. 
But it would seem as if the author has injured the just proportions of his 
work and risked the weariness of his reader by his academic description 
of the many rascally characters that stalk through the page of the great 
nineteenth-century novelists. The rogue has now quite lost the true 
picarésque character and his place is of minor account. Scott and his 
imitators made of him a truly romantic creature, as did George Borrow, 
that strange mixture of deep religious feeling and sentimental sympathy 
for rascality. Bulwer-Lytton used him to preach the inconsistencies in 
our social system. Dickens, “inheriting the tradition of Smollett and 
Egan and profiting by the reformative purpose of Godwin and Bulwer, 
first combined the two tendencies, studying rogues as individuals and 
also as social phenomena.” Thackeray burlesqued roguery at first, but 
later turned to ironical treatment—and even to direct abuse. 

The author carries the same minute examination through the writers 
of the present day, showing the treatment of roguery in the romantic 
reaction against realism by such men as Stevenson, Cutcliffe-Hyne, Hor- 
nung, Weyman, and Hewlett; in the “new realism” by Besant, Howells, 
Gissing, Arthur Morrison, Zangwill and others. Full consideration is 
also given the tales of bushranging and convict life, the gentleman (and 
lady) burglar, and the copious literature of crime detection, the heritage 
of the Mémoires of Monsieur Vidocq, in which not the rascal but his 
pursuer is the central figure. 

The place and character of roguery in English fiction and the drama 
(which is treated in the same manner) form the main theme of Professor 
Chandler’s work. But there are other literary forms dealing more ex- 
clusively with criminal and low life, which not only possess considerable 
interest as curiosities of literature, but have been direct contributions in 
more or less degree to the novel and the stage. All of these are treated 
by the author with his customary thoroughness. 

In 1548 William Copland’s translation of Til Eulenspiegel was pub- 
lished, and this properly started the fashion for jest-books. They were 
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numerous and popular until well into the seventeenth century, when, 
owing to their character becoming purely impersonal, they ceased to be 
regarded as fiction. The same period witnessed the appearance of the 
first attempts to chronicle picaresque manners and speech, a form of 
literary effort that has developed into the great work of Farmer and 
Henley, Slang and its Analogies Past and Present (1890-96), which “pro- 
fesses to give an historical and comparative account ‘of the heterodox 
speech of all classes of society for more than three hundred years, with 
synonyms in English, French, German and Italian.’ ” 

Of more interest to the general reader are the quaint conny-catching 
pamphlets of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. A conny, it must 
be explained, “was the cant term applied to the silly victims of London 
rogues.” Robert Greene, who may have been a conny-catcher himself, 
undertook in 1591 “to describe the wiles employed against the innocent, 
that forewarned might be forearmed.” Closely allied to these pam- 
phlets were the prison tracts and repentances, dealing with prisons, the 
first one of which appeared in 1600. 

All such literature is classed by the author as “anatomies of roguery,” 
essays descriptive of the grades, cheats, or manners of professional crimi- 
nals. In these earlier forms “the dominant spirit was literary or linguis- 
tic curiosity. Of humanitarian motives few could boast, and not until the 
second half of the nineteenth century did the scientific and humanitarian 
spirit prevail.” The vast work edited by Henry Mayhew, London Labour. 
and the London Poor, appeared in several volumes between 1851 and 
1865. Before that, about 1848, the pencil of George Cruikshank had 
really combined the picturesque and sociological elements of crime. 
Both Mayhew and Cruikshank were strong influences upon such novelists 
as Dickens and Charles Reade, who paid special attention to crime as a 
social phenomenon. Scientific studies of criminal manners have greatly 
multiplied since Mayhew’s day, but most of them now belong to the field 
of criminology. The writings of the late Josiah Flynt are perhaps the 
most entertaining of all. “His work,” says Professor Chandler, “differs 
from Mayhew’s more elaborate anatomy in two respects—it observes only 
the minor rascals, and regards them from their own level.” 

A large class of picaresque literature was the result of the social mis- 
rule under which England suffered in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. The criminal biographies, short and long, and the Newgate and 
other chronicles of crime, were typical products of the times. The 
careers of such rascals as Jonathan Wild, Captain Avery, Cartouche, the 
famous French picaro, and Jack Sheppard, inspired Defoe and others 
to write of them in a manner that throws a truly romantic glamour upon 
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the sordid details of their lives. Until about 1730 these criminal biog- 
raphies appeared in pamphlet form, but their popularity waned and they 
were soon expanded into lengthy biographies, the first of which dealt 
with the exploits of the famous Bampfylde-Moore Carew. These works 
have a special interest for the student of literature, for Daniel Defoe 
applied his great philosophic knowledge of human nature to their low- 
life realism and so produced the first crude specimens of the English 
novel. George H. Casamajor. 


THE NOVELS OF FRANK DANBY'? 


“Happy women do not write.” 

The saying is Frank Danby’s own. It occurs in an autobiographical 
sketch which is invaluable for the light it throws on the personality of 
one of the most interesting writers of current English fiction. It is the 
sort of document one might expect from the author of Dr. Phillips and 
Pigs in Clover. The first and last impression it conveys is of a calm, 
unflinching sincerity, of a character without pose. Least of all is there 
the pose of unhappiness. “This life of mine,” she says, “has been very 
full. I think I have had everything that the world counts worth the 
having. The most loyal and generous of husbands, a sufficiency of means, 
an incomparable son, born in the first year of my marriage; and always 
the great gift of my sister’s close companionship.” And elsewhere she 
remarks: “I suppose the very fulness of my life has been against the 
perfection of it.” No petty unhappiness is expressed in this confession, 
but the large unrest and dissatisfaction of a true creative impulse that 
drives its possessor to self-expression in defiance of every inhibition. 

Plainly, here is an author in spite of herself. Her first efforts in 
fiction, she relates, were intended for no larger public than the waste- 
paper basket. Her first published novel was written to amuse her hus- 
band. On the failure of her second book she abandoned novel-writing, 
as she supposed, forever. She thought so little of Pigs in Clover that it 
was published almost against her will. When she had put the best work 
of which she was capable into The Sphinz’s Lawyer, only to find it gen- 
erally condemned, she again determined not to write again; yet in less 
than two vears from the publication of that book comes her new novel, 
The Heart of a Child. She has had no illusions as to a “vocation.” 
“Although I was continually writing, it was always as an amateur. 

I am still a pupil, never a teacher. I write because I must, not because 


*The Heart of a Child. By Frank Danby. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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I feel that I am fit to ‘record achievements’ or ‘proclaim the masters.’ ” 
Perhaps this persistence in taking herself en amateur, and the fact that 
her half-dozen novels cover a period of more than twenty years, are 
responsible for her somewhat anomalous position in the world of letters. 
I doubt if any other fictionist who has done work at all comparable with 
hers in quality is so little known or so seldom reckoned with. It may 
not be amiss, then, to set down here some biographical facts. 

Frank Danby (Mrs. Julia Frankau) was born in 1864. Her early 
childhood was passed in Dublin, where she had as neighbors Lady Wilde 
and her sons, Oscar and Willie. The family was a large one, with a 
hereditary taint of tuberculosis—the father was an artist and photog- 
rapher. The child Julia was a precocious author, and before she was 
thirteen she had written a parody of a Villanelle by Oscar Wilde, which 
found acceptance at the hands of Edmund Yates and was published in 
the World. By this time the family had removed to London. Financial 
reverses came, the father died, and for a time the older children of the 
family essayed the struggle for a livelihood. Mrs. Frankau comments 
curiously on this experience. 


The result has made me always a little hard on those men and women who 
tell me they are unable to obtain work, or, having obtained it, are unable to 
execute or keep it. I found no difficulty at all. Strangely enough, I never 
thought of my pen as a means of a livelihood, except in its mechanical use. I did 
law writing, I addressed envelopes for the London Necropolis Company, I executed 
embroidery for a big West-end shop. . . . The most definite impression it has 
left on my mind is how easy it is to earn a living, if one is energetic, punctual, and 
fairly intelligent. 


Before this time the future author had had the advantage, after the 
most desultory schooling, of a year under the tutelage of Madame 
Paul Lafargue, the eldest daughter of Karl Marx. At nineteen she was 
married to Arthur Frankau, a London merchant, “the best man I have 
ever known.” The restless energy that is so perceptible in her work would 
not let her remain idle. “I began to write again, I tried my hand at 
poetry, drama, and occasional short stories, but all for my own edifica- 
tion.” It was through the intervention of George Moore that Dr. Phillips 
was rescued from the waste-paper basket and published in 1887. The 
failure of A Babe in Bohemia two years later made her determine never 
again to offer a novel to the public. Between the publication of that book 
and Pigs in Clover lay a period of fourteen years. Mrs. Frankau began 
to collect eighteenth-century prints and engravings, the study of which 
eventuated in her superb work on Eighteenth Century Colour Prints and 
her lives of John Raphael Smith and of James and William Ward. In 
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this period, too, she wrote many articles for The Saturday Review and 
other Conservative papers. (The reader of Pigs in Clover will remember 
how little uncertainty remains as to its author’s political leanings.) The 
novel that made her known to the present generation of readers appeared 
in 1903, and was followed at intervals of less than two years by Baccarat 
and The Sphinz’s Lawyer. Arthur Frankau died in 1904. Mrs. Frankau 
has one son, Gilbert Frankau, who has written short stories. Mrs. Aria, 
well known as an authority on costume, is her sister, and the late 
Owen Hall, the author of Florodora, The Silver Slipper, and many other 
musical comedies, was her brother. 

The personal qualities reflected in the confession from which these 
brief details are mainly extracted are quite in consonance with the author 
of the novels I have enumerated. Two in particular seem to me to stand 
out as highly significant—a restless, insatiable, propulsive energy, and a 
kind of passionate sincerity. Other gifts of the novelist she has in 
greater or less degree, but with these all that she has done is instinct. It 
is these qualities chiefly that make Pigs in Clover one of the unforget- 
table novels. It is of moderate length, but it holds material enough for 
a dozen stories. Here at the outset is one of its faults; for it is full of 
faults—big, brave faults that belong to its individuality. The book as a 
whole does not quite hang together—the story of Stephen Hayward and 
his daughter, the story of the Althauses and Joan; even the episodic story 
of the Jameson raid, the appearance on the scene of the gigantic figure 
of Cecil Rhodes, are not thoroughly welded to the rest. Any wise, careful 
novelist would have husbanded this material for another book, and then 
another. Frank Danby is not careful; she has a large reserve power. 
Nor does she spare herself difficulties. The task she set herself in Pigs 
in Clover is so big that even flat failure would have a kind of dignity. 

That it is something very different from failure is due to her honesty 
—and to fundamental brain-stuff. The danger in attempting a story 
like Pigs in Clover—a story Jaid out on a big scale, a story with a thesis, 
with dramatic possibilities, “situations,” at every turn—is the danger 
of yielding the character up to circumstance, of allowing the situation to 
pose the problem and mould the character to its data. It is in a literal 
sense a creation to produce a character so firmly conceived, so vigorously 
projected, as to be able to resist even the unconscious demands of its 
creator himself, made in the interests of his plot. In his recently writ- 
ten preface to the revised Portrait of a Lady, Mr. Henry James quotes a 
remark of Ivan Turgenev “in regard to his own experience of the usual 
origin of the fictive picture.” It began for him, Mr. James reports, 
“almost always with the vision of some person or persons, who hovered 
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before him. . . . He saw them subject to the chances, the complications 
of existence, and saw them vividly, but then had to find for them the 
right relations, those that would most bring them out; to imagine, to 
invent and select and piece together the situations most useful and favor- 
able to the sense of the creatures themselves, the complications they would 
be most likely to produce and to feel.” To do all this without once com- 
promising the integrity of the character implies an austere rectitude of 
mind that is itself related to genius. 

It is this kind of mental uprightness that gives such potency to 
Mrs. Frankau’s inexorable exposure of the lives of Louis Althaus and 
Joan de Groot. Louis, the “veneered cad in a gilded frame,” is one of 
the most sinister creatures I can recall; a man so contemptibly mean, 
selfish and cruel that one is in constant danger of missing his subtle fas- 
cination. A single false gesture, a word spoken out of character, and the 
fascination would be missed, for the illusion which is reality would be 
gone. And Joan, with her fine spirit, her superb love, is a figure of high 
tragedy. I know nothing truer than the ninth chapter of the book, in 
which, after Louis’ hot infatuation, Joan’s surrender, the moment of her 
bliss, one follows the quick cooling of the man’s passion and the gradual 
disillusionment of the woman. This probing of the human heart is not 
of the deepest, but it is unerring so far as it goes. It is not done neatly; 
on the contrary, it is at times labored, almost clumsy. It is too direct, 
too honest and purposeful, too unconscious of effect, to be pretty. One 
thinks of a surgeon, too intent on the result to think whether the opera- 
tion he is performing is done in good form, not gifted with natural grace 
of motion, but achieving the end of the highest skill through sheer sav- 
age concentration on his purpose. 

Louis Althaus, his big, strong brother Karl, Dr. Phillips and his cir- 
cle—get them all between the covers of a single volume and you would 
have the Book of the Jew that poor Joan de Groot planned but never 
wrote. Frank Danby has repeatedly shown an interest amounting to fas- 
cination in the contradictory nature of the Jew. The Hebrew croupier 
of Baccarat is a sharply drawn figure, and not the least potent of the 
characters in The Heart of a Child is the Jewish theatrical agent, Joe 
Aarons. Her first book, Dr. Phillips, is compact of Jewry. It is, so far 
as I can recall—and I do not forget Mr. Zangwill’s exquisite delineations 
—the most uncompromisingly honest presentation of Jewish life in Eng- 
lish fiction. The opening chapters are likely to prove disappointing. 
Frank Danby has not Mr. Zangwill’s gift of suggesting an interpreta- 
tion of a race in a single happy phrase. It is only as one lives week after 
week with these clannish denizens of Maida Vale, seeing into their homes, 
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watching them at their prayers and their amusements, that one comes 
to know intimately their ineradicable virtues, their vices and short- 
comings. 

The book aroused a storm of indignation that brought from the 
author a preface to the second edition, denying that she had attacked 
the race to which her husband belonged. It was indeed too just for an 
attack. Unsparing as is the exposure of the narrow, sordid life of the 
successful, middle-class Jew, cruel as it may be in dissecting the weak- 
nesses of Dr. Phillips as well as his repellent strength in certain direc- 
tions, yet it leaves one not only with pity for him, but actually with real 
admiration. His Hebraism is of the essence of his success and his fail- 
ure; yet it is never used by his creator as a weapon against him. The 
story is a horrible one, from the ordinary point of view. There is not a 
single character in it that one can both like and admire. Mary Cameron 
is a study altogether worthy to stand beside that of Joan de Groot—an 
utterly heartless woman where Joan was all heart, selling her soul for 
a comfortable home, trading on her physical attractions, as truly a mur- 
derer as her lover and with no part of his excuse. Yet her charm is 
unmistakable. 

That Frank Danby knows her own sex one cannot doubt, remember- 
ing Mary Cameron and Joan and the weak, vain, well-meaning wife 
of Baccarat. In some respects these women are her most remark- 
able creations. And her latest book is altogether feminine. While 
it sets forth some very individual masculine characters, The Heart 
of a Child is dedicated to the career of Sally Snape. It is interesting to 
know that the book originated in a discussion between Mrs. Frankau and 
her brother, Mr. Owen Hall, concerning the old, old question: Can the 
woman of the stage be virtuous? Mrs. Frankau answered the question, 
both in the abstract and in the concrete instance cited in her story, in the 
only possible way: It depends on the woman. The temptation to try to 
establish some conclusion by manipulating the characters in a story of 
this sort is ever-present; but Mrs. Frankau escapes it by the very terms 
of her thesis. Her only assumption is one fundamental to every true 
novel, that the individual character alone counts, in every situation in 
life. Sally Snape is merely one individual—an original and exceptional 
one, indeed—and her experiences prove nothing whatever as to the moral 
effect of stage life on young girls; they prove only its moral effect on 
Sally Snape. 

Whether or not the story is the biggest one Frank Danby has ever 
written, it is a remarkably real document, in which the resemblances to 
her earlier work are not more interesting than the differences. Its hon- 
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esty is unimpeachable, and there are some ugly episodes that are by no 
means glosed ; but on the whole it gives us Frank Danby in a mellower, 
gentler mood than ever before. One suspects that she likes Sally Snape, 
and the liking in some way gets itself communicated to the reader. Sally 
is a creature of strange limitations; her mental and moral deficiencies 
are marked—she is neither too clever nor too scrupulous; yet the fas- 
cination that made her in a night the favorite of the comic opera stage 
may be felt, if not analyzed. 

In technical skill the book shows a marked advance. Like George 
Moore, whose literary disciple she is and has always been, Mrs. Frankau 
has been slow to learn the refinements of her art. Like Mr. Moore, too, 
she has, in her own words, “always felt the necessity for a human model 
from which to paint.” The picture of stage life in The Heart of a Child 
is undoubtedly drawn direct from the model. As a realistic presentation 
of the way in which the people of the theatre live, there is no book to 
match it save A Mummer’s Wife. But beyond the initial similarity of 
theme, and some minor resemblances of method, there are plenty of dif- 
ferences in the work of the master and the disciple. The London 
“Gaiety Girl” and Mr. Moore’s company of provincial actors inhabit dif- 
ferent sections of the theatrical world, which scarcely meet save in the 
booking offices of the theatrical agent. And Sally Snape and Kate Ede, 
as individuals, have nothing in common. Frank Danby has not intruded 
on the field that Mr. Moore so wonderfully made his own. Her new book 
could be ill-spared from the too short catalogue of her works. Her ad- 
mirers will find reason to rejoice that she has reconsidered the determina- 
tion she made when, after the publication of The Sphina’s Lawyer, “a 
tornado of press abuse took the gilt off the gingerbread of its large sales.” 
The words in which she recorded her feelings at this time are so char- 
acteristic, and hold out such hope for her future career, that I offer no 
apology for quoting them: 

“T think it will take me another fifteen years to recover from the hurt 
of the reviews sufficiently to publish another novel. I am undecided, for 
the moment, whether to devote my time to perfecting myself at bridge, in 
learning to become a grandmother, or in studying Chinese ceramics. I 
only know I cannot live without work.” Edward Clark Marsh. 






THE QUALITY OF EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


Tn literary personality of Eden Phillpotts is sufficiently notable 
to awaken interest in any new work from his pen—an interest which looks 
as eagerly for manifestations of the author’s development as for enjoy- 
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watching them at their prayers and their amusements, that one comes 
to know intimately their ineradicable virtues, their vices and short- 
comings. 

The book aroused a storm of indignation that brought from the 
author a preface to the second edition, denying that she had attacked 
the race to which her husband belonged. It was indeed too just for an 
attack. Unsparing as is the exposure of the narrow, sordid life of the 
successful, middle-class Jew, cruel as it may be in dissecting the weak- 
nesses of Dr. Phillips as well as his repellent strength in certain direc- 
tions, yet it leaves one not only with pity for him, but actually with real 
admiration. His Hebraism is of the essence of his success and his fail- 
ure; yet it is never used by his creator as a weapon against him. The 
story is a horrible one, from the ordinary point of view. There is not a 
single character in it that one can both like and admire. Mary Cameron 
is a study altogether worthy to stand beside that of Joan de Groot—an 
utterly heartless woman where Joan was all heart, selling her soul for 
a comfortable home, trading on her physical attractions, as truly a mur- 
derer as her lover and with no part of his excuse. Yet her charm is 
unmistakable. 

That Frank Danby knows her own sex one cannot doubt, remember- 
ing Mary Cameron and Joan and the weak, vain, well-meaning wife 
of Baccarat. In some respects these women are her most remark- 
able creations. And her latest book is altogether feminine. While 
it sets forth some very individual masculine characters, The Heart 
of a Child is dedicated to the career of Sally Snape. It is interesting to 
know that the book originated in a discussion between Mrs. Frankau and 
her brother, Mr. Owen Hall, concerning the old, old question: Can the 
woman of the stage be virtuous? Mrs. Frankau answered the question, 
both in the abstract and in the concrete instance cited in her story, in the 
only possible way: It depends on the woman. The temptation to try to 
establish some conclusion by manipulating the characters in a story of 
this sort is ever-present; but Mrs. Frankau escapes it by the very terms 
of her thesis. Her only assumption is one fundamental to every true 
novel, that the individual] character alone counts, in every situation in 
life. Sally Snape is merely one individval—an original and exceptional 
one, indeed—and her experiences prove nothing whatever as to the moral 
effect of stage life on young girls; they prove only its moral effect on 
Sally Snape. 

Whether or not the story is the biggest one Frank Danby has ever 
written, it is a remarkably real document, in which the resemblances to 
her earlier work are not more interesting than the differences. Its hon- 
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esty is unimpeachable, and there are some ugly episodes that are by no 
means glosed ; but on the whole it gives us Frank Danby in a mellower, 
gentler mood than ever before. One suspects that she likes Sally Snape, 
and the liking in some way gets itself communicated to the reader. Sally 
is a creature of strange limitations; her mental and moral deficiencies 
are marked—she is neither too clever nor too scrupulous; yet the fas- 
cination that made her in a night the favorite of the comic opera stage 
may be felt, if not analyzed. 

In technical skill the book shows a marked advance. Like George 
Moore, whose literary disciple she is and has always been, Mrs. Frankau 
has been slow to learn the refinements of her art. Like Mr. Moore, too, 
she has, in her own words, “always felt the necessity for a human model 
from which to paint.” The picture of stage life in The Heart of a Child 
is undoubtedly drawn direct from the model. As a realistic presentation 
of the way in which the people of the theatre live, there is no book to 
match it save A Mummer’s Wife. But beyond the initial similarity of 
theme, and some minor resemblances of method, there are plenty of dif- 
ferences in the work of the master and the disciple. The London 
“Gaiety Girl” and Mr. Moore’s company of provincial actors inhabit dif- 
ferent sections of the theatrical world, which scarcely meet save in the 
booking offices of the theatrical agent. And Sally Snape and Kate Ede, 
as individuals, have nothing in common. Frank Danby has not intruded 
on the field that Mr. Moore so wonderfully made his own. Her new book 
could be ill-spared from the too short catalogue of her works. Her ad- 
mirers will find reason to rejoice that she has reconsidered the determina- 
tion she made when, after the publication of The Sphinz’s Lawyer, “a 
tornado of press abuse took the gilt off the gingerbread of its large sales.” 
The words in which she recorded her feelings at this time are so char- 
acteristic, and hold out such hope for her future career, that I offer no 
apology for quoting them: 

“T think it will take me another fifteen years to recover from the hurt 
of the reviews sufficiently to publish another novel. I am undecided, for 
the moment, whether to devote my time to perfecting myself at bridge, in 
learning to become a grandmother, or in studying Chinese ceramics. I 
only know I cannot live without work.” Edward Clark Marsh. 


THE QUALITY OF EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


Tne literary personality of Eden Phillpotts is sufficiently notable 
to awaken interest in any new work from his pen—an interest which looks 
as eagerly for manifestations of the author’s development as for enjoy- 
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ment in the work itself. Taken from either point of view his latest 
novel, The Mother of the Man, is highly satisfactory. As a story it grips 
and holds, holds throughout the unhurried development, the frequent di- 
gressions, because it is a story of character, not of situation. It is the 
story of a man’s mental and spiritual growth under the influence of the 
great love his mother bears him. Avisa Pomeroy’s personality finds full 
and complete expression in her love for her son. It is the immortal part 
of her that survives death itself, and the memory of it comforts and 
guides the man at the crisis of his life. The story is an emotion em- 
bodied, a thought given corporeal shape as completely and basicly as 
the statues of Stephen Sinding, alone among modern sculptors, give 
form and shape to the great, simple, fundamental, human emotions. 
The outlines of it are held firm and unwavering through the long 
course of the narrative, the portrayal of many minor types, bits of rare 
humor, and the glamour of the landscape painting in which Mr. Phill- 
potts has long since proven himself master. And it is just in this firm 
hold on his spiritual central theme, in its symphonic development up 
to the final grand climax, that Mr. Phillpotts’s latest novel is so en- 
couraging as a manifestation of the development of his talent, the growth 
of his literary personality. 

Mr. Phillpotts has written a number of books in the ten or fifteen 
years that have passed since his advent into the literary field. Like all 
writers who produce much, he is uneven in his work. There is some that is 
of value and much that is not. But that which is good is very good, and 
the sum of those books which are his best shows a steady line of progres- 
sion, of healthy growth in his chosen field. He is not a versatile writer; 
where he has departed from the subject which he has made particularly 
his own, the result has not been so satisfactory. His growth, therefore, 
has not been one of breadth but of depth; it has not been an enlarging 
of the physical horizons of his talent, but a deepening of his insight into 
the souls of a certain type of people, an enriching of his understanding— 
always keen—of the most subtle, hidden beauties of nature, and above all 
it has been a perfecting of his instrument, an improvement in workman- 
ship from book to book. His newest novel is so complete in this respect 
that it makes it difficult to prophesy what the author may do in the 
future; he seems to have said the last word in his series of Dartmoor 
novels. He cannot say more without repetition; he will therefore prob- 
ably say something else. And it is not easy to foresee what this some- 
thing else will be. But if the book makes speculation regarding its 
author’s future very uncertain, it gives, on the other hand, the best 
opportunity for a summing up of his achievement thus far. 
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There are four books among the many Mr. Phillpotts has written 
which touch the highwater mark of his power, and from which we can 
gather a completed portrait, the very essence and substance of his striking 
talent. These books are The Children of the Mist, The Good Red Earth, 
The Secret Woman, and the latest, The Mother of the Man. Three of 
them are distinct gains to literature; and while The Good Red Earth 
does not quite reach the level of the others, it has still sufficient merit 
to allow of its classification among those books that are worth the writing. 

Two qualities are most noticeable in Mr. Phillpotts’s work as we 
study it from these books. There is an intimate and loving compre- 
hension of the beauties of nature, even an ardent glorying in them, and 
a keen sense of the innate dignity of the human soul. The first-named 
quality holds the attention most in reading; the second comes with the 
memory of the book, some time after. Mr. Phillpotts is a master of word- 
painting of landscape; among the best of those now writing there are 
few who equal him. Dartmoor, “the lofty central waste of Devon,” the 
scene of these his best books, is the page of nature from which Mr. Phill- 
potts has taken inspiration for many a description over which the reader 
lingers entranced. He has given a sentient life to the Spirit of this 
region with its bleak austerity and its sombre wastes, its spots of rare 
beauty in cosey valleys and woodland. He shows us this Spirit brooding 
over the humans who live under its sway, changing its face with the 
changing seasons, kind one moment, bitterly cruel the next, making or 
breaking their lives with its inexorable law, and fashioning their souls 
into dignity or pettiness, as they are strong or weak. 

Dartmoor is an embodiment of reality and a theatre of elemental force. 
Her bitter cold and shadeless heat, her dwarfed but vigorous vegetation, her 
solemn hills and plains of light and darkness outspread, while they repulse the 
urban spirit, yet sometimes awaken the beholder to emotions of interest; some- 
times fire the feeble soul to courage; lift the luxurious toward restraint; touch 
the narrow, self-centred and mean to a wider survey of existence. 

At the foothills of the Moor lie forests. They surround her, creep here and 
there up the green coombs into her heart and nestle beneath her throne. A 
thousand homesteads stand round about her, and look upward to the waste 
for many things that make life easier. Consciously the men and women repair 
thither for their passing needs; unconsciously it happens to some among them 
that the conditions of their existence here put metal into character and forge 
moral chains of armor, as the case may be. Such additions, handed down from 
generation to generation, help the high causes of patience, temperance and 
courage upon the one hand, or petrify the heart and make for selfishness and 
greed upon the other. 


These words, from the opening paragraphs of The Secret Woman, 
give the keynote to Mr. Phillpotts’s best books. His canvas is limited 
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in area, but just as in his nature-painting his intimate knowledge of 
every foot of Dartmoor gives a sense of bigness to the landscape, just so 
does his knowledge of sheer humanity in the painting of a small group 
of people give a sense of bigness to the human part of the story. The 
picture is small in size, but the perspective so deep that actual boundaries 
are swept away, and we see the world itself in the drop of water. 

In The Children of the Mist, the book that first drew serious atten- 
tion to Mr. Phillpotts’s writing, his eminent power of landscape painting 
is noticeable but it keeps even pace with the human story. He has written 
other books later in which this power has run away with him, throwing the 
book out of proportion, and stories not really big enough in themselves 
have suffered by comparison. The Good Red Earth suffers somewhat 
in this way. But in The Secret Woman the dramatic strength of the 
story holds its own against superb bits of landscape painting, and in 
The Mother of the Man the human interest is blended so perfectly with 
the beauty of nature, is so much a part of it, that there is a satisfying 
sense of proportion and completeness. And yet it is just in this latest 
book that the workmanship of the descriptions of scenery is at its highest. 
There is none of the carelessness that strikes a jarring note now and 
then in some of the earlier works. Instead, there is one passage after 
another of such chiselled perfection that one lingers over them lovingly, 
as over some beautiful lyric. Among many of equal worth it is hard to 
find any one passage to quote. The rhapsody on “Falling Leaves” that 
opens the book is very good, and the following bit of it is its core and 
kernel : 


. - The leaves were paying for the pageant of the year, heaping their 
sweetness upon the earth and returning the precious things garnered at treetop 
to the hidden workshop that lifted and maintained each unit of the forest com- 
monwealth. 

To them had belonged springtime and the song of the thrush; theirs were 
the silver rain of May, the glow of the June sunshine, the moist kisses of the 
night wind roaming to welcome another day. They knew the red moon that 
swam up over the forest edge, cast off the tinctures of earth in her ascension, 
then turned an argent shield to the world and set the dim dew flashing. Theirs 
were the visions of meadow and wold and the uplifted desert of the Moor; they 
knew the riot of the storm and the thunder; they had marked the punctual 
progress of the months. And theirs, also, was that night so strange, that 
emotion so terrific, when through each emerald court there passed a presence at 
coming of late September. Day, indeed, banished the shadow, and the sunshine 
stayed their fear; but a stain had brushed the whole forest and written a new 
thing there, whose name was death. 


Amid this pageant of nature’s beauty, pictured with an amorous 
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lingering over every phase of it, the comedy and the tragedy of human 
life are played out by a small group of simple people, Devon farmers and 
villagers. A different village is the scene of each separate book, but 
the sort of people remains the same. Within these restricted limits Mr. 
Phillpotts has found an endless variety of types. But it is in the por- 
trayal of the completed type that he excels ; even among his leading char- 
acters in several books there are but three who develop and progress in 
spiritual change or growth before our eyes. This of course is in itself 
a falling short of true greatness in the creative artist, but it is a sign 
of power in Mr. Phillpotts’s writing that his characters hold our interest 
even though they are so true to themselves that we know just what to 
expect of them after we have become thoroughly acquainted with them. 
And it is also a sign that his best work has been done in The Mother of 
the Man, because this story itself has its very reason for existence in 
the slow development and spiritual growth of the principal character, 
Ives Pomeroy. 

Chief among the many well-caught types, drawn with sympathetic 
understanding in Mr. Phillpotts’s books, are the mothers. It would 
seem that it is as a mother that he best knows and loves woman. His 
maidens are more conventional, less alive. The woman who is a mother, 
more particularly the mother of a grown son, is his finest achievement. 
In such figures, that something primitively typical that all his characters 
have, finds its justification. For the mother-love is the one emotion which 
in a woman swallows up all thought of self and renders her a type only, 
the embodiment of a thought. Splendid types of wise, calm and tender 
mothers move through these books. And yet it is with a fine sense of 
dramatic effect that Mr. Phillpotts lets the words which shall sum up 
this supreme emotion in a woman’s life be voiced, not by one of these 
strong, wise mothers, but by an obscure little woman, a nonentity before 
and after, who finds speech just once as she sits by the dead body of her 
son, confronted by the strenuous grief of his wife that was to be. For 
the first and last time in her life little Mrs. Hicks (Children of the Mist) 
finds expression for her feelings, and out of her simple philosophy utters 
her joy that has been and her sorrow that is. 

I tell you a gude wife will do ‘most anything for a husband an’ give her 
body and soul to un; but she expects summat in return. She wants his love 
an’ worship for hers; but a mother do give all—all—all—an’ never axes nothin’ 
for it. Just a kiss, maybe, an’ a brightening eye, or a kind word. That’s her 
pay, an’ better ’n gawld, tu. She ’m purty nigh satisfied wi’ what would satisfy 
a dog, come to think on it. "Tis her joy to fret an’ fume an’ pine o’ nights for 


un, an’ tire the Almighty’s ear wi’ plans an’ suggestions for un; aye, think and 
sweat and starve for un all times. ’Tis her joy, I tell ’e, to smooth his road, 
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an’ catch the brambles by his way, an’ let ’em bury their thorns in her flesh so 
he shaa’n’t feel ’em. ’Tis her joy to hear him babble of all his hopes an’ delights; 
an’ when the time comes she'll take the maid of his heart to her awn, though 
maybe ’tis breaking wi’ fear that he’ll forget her in the light of the young eyes. 
Ax your awn mother if what I says ban’t God’s truth. We as got the bwoys 
be content wi’ that little. . . . We'll let theer wives have the love, we will, an’ ax 
no questions, an’ we’ll break our hearts when the cheel’s took out o’ his turn— 
break our hearts by inches—same as I be doin’ now. 


This reverence for the great unselfishness of mother-love broods over 
all of Mr. Phillpotts’s best work. It is one of the things that give it a 
quality of spiritual uplift, a bigness which is outside of the province of 
criticism—that bigness that makes us remember certain books more than 
others of equal value in workmanship and literary quality. 
Grace Isabel Colbron. 


THE COST 


BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 


Gop finished woman in the twilight hour 
And said, “To-morrow thou shalt find thy place: 


Man’s complement, the mother of the race— 
With love the motive power— 
The one compelling power.” 


All night she dreamed and wondered. With the light 
Her lover came—and then she understood 
The purpose of her being. Life was good 

And all the world seemed right— 

And nothing was, but right. 


She had no wish for any wider sway: 
By all the questions of the world unvexed, 
Supremely loving and superbly sexed, 
She passed upon her way— 
Her feminine fair way. 


But God neglected, when He fashioned Man, 
To fuse the molten splendor of his mind 
With that sixth sense He gave to womankind. 
And so He marred His plan— 
Aye, marred His own great plan. 
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A MODEL FOR DRAMATIC CRITICS 
BY FRANK MOORE COLBY 


Ir has often been said of our stage, as of our city government, that it 
is as good as we deserve. Artistic excellence on the one hand and decency 
on the other are not practicable. Stage managers and politicians explain 
all that they do and all that they fail to do in terms of popular demand. 
And they are quite right from their point of view, which is that of ordi- 
nary men, not leaders, but followers. A truly representative government 
ought, if we may judge from the men we meet on a day’s journey, to 
be rather a foolish or tyrannical affair. It seems a mere piece of luck, 
for instance, when you consider the typical New Yorker, that it is Charles 
H. Murphy and not Abdul Hamid or Abdul Aziz or Muley Hafid that 
rules over him. It is not through any merits of their own that so few 
New Yorkers are beheaded or sold as slaves. No doubt the same reflec- 
tion would occur to the reasoning pedestrian in San Francisco or St. 
Louis. And so at any successful American play, if you will permit your- 
self to be so rude as to peer into the faces of the audience and listen to 
conversation that you are not supposed to overhear, you will soon be 
wondering not that the play is so bad but that it is not worse. It is 
cut and trimmed to fit expectations. As a stage manager recently put 
it, the best sort of a play is that in which every young engaged couple 
in the audience will find just such a hero as the young man would like 
to appear to the young woman and just such a heroine as the young 
woman would like to appear to the young man. The playwright is not 
trying to persuade people of the truth or beauty of anything in his own 
mind but to supply the staple truisms and well-worn beauties of which 
their minds have formed the habit. The surest immediate success is to 
be found not by trying to win people over, an artistic purpose, but by 
trying to be won over by them, a market purpose. The safest and most 
lucrative course is the line of other people’s intellectual least resistance. 
This, as we all know, is the course that American playwrights have 
always taken and are still taking. Not that they do so consciously. The 
instinct for popular demand, I have heard it said, will often give its 
possessor the agreeable glow of a spark of genius, and success is almost 
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always accompanied with great faith in the worth of it. It is probable 
that American playwrights are not perfunctorily commonplace but really 
very enthusiastic about it. But the fact remains that our plays are not 
only not works. of dramatic art but bear no evidence in them even of 
artistic intent. 

All of which is obvious and would be superfluous, were it not for its 
bearing on the misspent lives of an unhappy group of men who are 
struggling along under the title of dramatic critics. The dramatic critic 
in this country is like a toy steamboat with its wheels in the air, buzzing. 
He has no material to run in, but still goes on, revolving dramatic criti- 
cism. Our stage is so plainly a commercial institution that no rational 
playgoer needs the explanations he so constantly receives. It may be 
taken for granted that no high artistic joys are expected of our dramatic 
merchandise, and having once made clear that it is the usual thing, the 
critic is absolved from any further damnation or instruction. He is 
thenceforth free to write about whatever interests him and might in that 
way be more interesting. For it is a dull business, this analyzing of wax 
dolls to prove they are not Venuses, and pondering of Mr. Belasco or 
Mr. Thomas or Mr. Clyde Fitch, and catching them at “stage tricks” 
and at not being “true to life” and wondering whether some nerveless 
young playwright might not be too radical for our growing girls. In 
this antenatal period of the American drama, critics have invented the 
most uncomfortable kind of drudgery for themselves. It would be hard 
to find one who writes as if he liked the writing whatever he may think 
about the play. The reader merely says, There goes another nose to that 
unnecessary grindstone. Perhaps it is because they have exhausted them- 
selves in the appraisal of the insignificant and the elaborate exposition 
of the self-evident ; perhaps it is because they have no liking and natural 
aptitude for their work; but in any case, no American dramatic critic 
has thus far in our history published a volume that was particularly 
worth reading. The most superior among them have been as completely 
damned as writers as they have damned the stage. They blame a play 
for being of the moment, but they themselves cannot be read next week ; 
and the lack of dramatic art is no more conspicuous in our playwrights 
than lack of literary art in their critics. 

The spur to these remarks is Mr. A. B. Walkley’s recently published 
volume on Drama and Life, which comprises many of the papers written 
by him as dramatic critic for the London Times and a few that had 
appeared in magazines. They were probably as well suited to their 
ephemeral purpose as any that have been printed here and yet they are 
as entertaining now as they were then. If there is any way of finding 
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out the secret, it would certainly be a blessing to our reading com- 
munities. There can be no harm in making a few guesses. For one 
thing, Mr. Walkley has acquired as a necessary instrument of his calling 
a very agreeable literary style. It probably seemed unfair to him to 
blame another class of workmen for their defects of technique 
without trying to overcome his own. He has taken as much pains in 
the expression of his opinions as in forming them. So he avoids ponder- 
ous moral invective on the one hand and flippancy on the other, achiev- 
ing a certain clearness and precision of phrase that refreshes the word- 
weary reader. No “tainted tinsel” or “putrid pinchbeck” for him, or 
“we cannot but deplore” or “breezy,” “spicy,” “racy,” “brisk dialogue,” 
“sparkling like dry champagne.” He seems to believe that a certain 
degree of cignity and distinction of speech is essential to criticism. 
Then he evidently has great self-renewing powers, probably without the 
aid of stimulants. He has had the strength to bear up under scores of 
exceedingly bad plays and retain a zest for the good ones ; whereas it often 
happens that a critic is so damaged by the bad that the good finds him 
inarticulate. Not long ago a stage critic defined Ibsen’s Rosmersholm 
as a cheap melodrama not even mitigated by mock sentiment—evidence, 
it would seem, of a mind almost destroyed by its previous ill-usage. 
The alleged staying powers of the Englishman mentioned in athletic 
contests—his “form” in tennis—may have something to do with it. Even 
Max Beerbohm, whom one would suppose from his articles in the London 
Saturday Review to be mentally a fragile creature, is not much the worse 
for wear and is almost always readable even on a passing topic four 
weeks late. Though under the constraint of intellectual condescension, 
with that consciousness of a university education which English writers 
of a certain class cannot escape for a moment, and obliged always to de- 
clare that there are no plays worth his serious attention, he nevertheless 
turns up each week, foolish but happy. Like Mr. Walkley, with whom 
he has nothing else in common, he has the gift of vitality. This means 
a great variety in the form of judgment, even when the judgment is the 
same. It means that the writers can turn their experience at a bad 
play to good account and find new and interesting ways of deploring the 
decay of the drama. A critic’s despair need not always make a reader’s 
weariness, and granting even that the modern English-speaking stage is 
a wilderness, it does not follow that the critic should write like a pelican. 

Mr. Walkley has an advantage in knowing the modern French stage 
as well as, perhaps better than, the English. Whenever London has 
been too dull, he has visited the Paris theatres, and he seems to 
have seen all the best French plays of recent years, many of which 
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are discussed in his Drama and Life or drawn upon for comparison. In 
tracing the origin and course of the modern drama in the two countries 
he brings out some interesting points. Taking Hamlet as the most 
“modern” of Shakespeare’s plays, he shows how completely it lacks the 
requirement of the drama of to-day “that every scene shall contribute 
to the advancement of the story.” While waiting for the Ghost Hamlet 
discusses the love of strong drink. In the midst of his plans for re- 
venge he lectures the players on acting. “In the churchyard he must 
‘draw’ the gravedigger.” “Gertrude, rushing in with the shocking news 
of Ophelia’s death, pauses to deliver a set piece of poetic description— 


‘There is a willow grows aslant a brook,’ 


with eighteen lines to follow—during which Laertes must bottle up his 
emotion.” The characters are ready at any time to ‘break the story or 
forget their parts in order to address the audience. The Elizabethan 
drama was essentially rhetorical and did not insist either on illusion or 
continuity. The cause, as Mr. Walkley was the first to show, though 
Shakespearian writers have been busy with it since, was that the stage, 
a raised platform without scenery, projected into the pit and was sur- 
rounded on three sides by the audience. In spite of a tendency to with- 
draw toward the curtain this platform stage persisted through the 
Restoration and even the Georgian period. Hence plot and consistency 
were disregarded. “The Restoration plots were beneath contempt,” and 
he quotes Vanburgh to the effect that the chief virtue of a play lies far 
more in the characters and dialogue than in the story. Early in the 
nineteenth century the platform stage gradually disappeared, but the 
traditional rhetorical play lingered on till the forties. 


In Dion Boucicault’s London Assurance (1841) Grace Harkaway talks as no 
young lady talked in 1841, or, we may be sure, in any other year, but as players 
were expected to talk in the platform period of the drama— 


“TI love to watch the first tear that glistens in the opening eye of morning, 
the silent song that flowers breathe, the thrilling choir of the woodland minstrels, 
to which the modest brook trickles applause; these, swelling out into the sweetest 
chord of sweet creation’s matins, seem to pour some soft and merry tale into the 
daylight’s ear, as if the waking world had dreamed a happy thing and smiled 
o’er the telling of it.” 


Then there is Lady Gay Spanker’s description of the hunt and its emotions: 


“Time then appears as young as love and as swift of wing. Then I love the 
world, myself, and every living thing—a jocund soul cries out for very glee, as it 
would wish that creation had but one mouth that I might kiss it.” 


Those who saw the play on its revival in New York a few years ago 
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will recall the shamefaced discomfort of audience and players alike while 
modern actresses tried to race bravely through these dreadful speeches, 
which Mr. Walkley quotes. Thus, he concludes, the technique of the 
drama varied with the arrangement of the stage. This was true too of 
France, but in France the change came sooner because the French, with 
their turn for logic, “did care for the play as a whole, and were con- 
cerned not merely for each scene as it passed, but for its relation to the 
other scenes, for the growth, that is to say, of the action.” Even when 
the French drama was dominated by the platform stage and was most 
rhetorical, there was far more regard for the wholeness of the action, and 
as time went on this demand became more exacting. From Dumas pére 
and Scribe, through Augier and Dumas fils with their “thesis-plays,” 
and Beeque and the Antoine school with their “naturalism,” down to 
Paul Hervieu and Eugéne Brieux, who, discarding all Scribe’s devices 
and ingenuity of plot, revived the thesis-play in a sterner form, French 
drama steadily gained in consistency and definiteness of idea. Mean- 
while, the English drama straggled behind, “unidea’d” and formless. 
In the fifties it was “an absent-minded drama” that “whistled as it 
went, for want of thought”; and it continued “unidea’d” under Robert- 
son, who “did, however imperfectly, bring the stage into some sort of 
relation to life.” Irving, with his Shakespearian revivals, stood apart 
and did not influence the development of the drama. The next step 
was the Ibsen movement, which produced Mr. Pinero and Mr. Jones, 
whose plays are the nearest approach to an English drama of ideas, but 
Mr. Walkley is unable to determine what those ideas are. 

The spectator is always asking himself: What does Mr. Pinero really think? 
That is not only a natural but an inevitable question about all serious drama, 
which, however objective it may be in comparison with other arts, should still 
be a projection, a revelation, of the dramatist. In all drama the really inter- 
esting thing is the “état d’ame,” the temperament, the outlook upon life of the 
artist behind it. What is Mr. Pinero’s “état d’ame”? What, in the colloquial 
phrase, is he driving at? Probably he would reply that he is driving at simple 
realism; that he gives us studies from life, as accurate as he can make them. 
That, however, is not to give a drama of ideas, a criticism of life. 


And what, for example, he asks of Mr. Jones, is the moral of his two 
plays The Liars and Mrs. Dane’s Defence? 


In the one case, that an elopement is a mistake, because you will be cut by 
your friends and the world, whereas it is better to be taken out to supper by a 
brute of a husband; in the other, that an unprotected female trying to conceal 
a doubtful “past” must expect to be bullied and hounded out of Society by a 
shrewd lawyer, and serve her right! The Ibsenite malgré lui has now become 
fugleman of the compact majority! 


— — 
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So runs his study in comparison and development. The results may 
not seem particularly valuable in themselves. Perhaps he knows things 
that it is a privilege for the rest of us not to know. Considering what 
the modern English drama is, sound reasons might conceivably be ad- 
vanced for not caring especially how it happened. It may even be that 
the equation between the platform stage and the players’ harangues is not 
philosophically satisfying. No platform stage encouraged the novelist 
down to very recent time to make his characters talk like platform 
players. Some may recall a preposterous two-volume novel written by the 
late Admiral Porter in the eighties. In it one of the heroes (there were 
two heroes in its generous plan) casually describes to a friend the young 
woman with whom he is in love in the following words, which still adhere 
to my reluctant mind: 


She is like an April day when the warm sun puts forth the first flowers of 
the field and the warbling of the birds is heard in the trees just putting forth 
their velvet buds, while the brilliant colors of the tiny songsters flash in the 
mellow openings of the forest glades. I cannot do justice to her in words. 


It is probable, as Mr. Walkley said of the young lady in London Assur- 
ance, that no young man known to Admiral Porter in the eighteen eigh- 
ties ever talked like this. 

And as to the lucidity of French plays—the fact that we get from 
them “ideas” and know just where the playwrights stand on the points 
at issue, but from the English only “half-ideas or adumbrations of ideas” 
—it may not seem altogether to account for their difference in merit 
as works of art. For the “ideas,” when disengaged by Mr. Walkley from 
the text and presented admiringly, do not particularly invite the mind. 
A dull sermon or a socialist speech or a short story or a magazine poem 
might be built on them as well as a play; and there is no knowing how 
bad a play might be built on them. Mr. Walkley himself makes fun 
of the “idea’d” play in its extreme form: 


Nothing, for example, could be simpler than the thesis of M. Hervieu’s La 
Course du Flambeau, a play which has been presented to Londoners by Madame 
Rejane. It is the familiar figure which Lucretius took from the Greek torch- 
race: 


“Et quasi cursores vitai lampada tradunt.” 


Each generation has to sacrifice the last to itself and then itself to the next; 
thus is the torch of life carried on. You have a widowed mother renouncing her 
chance of a second marriage because her daughter is not yet married and settled; 
later, becoming a forger to save her son-in-law from ruin; ultimately confronted 
by a choice between the death of her daughter and that of her mother, the con- 
sumptive daughter needing a high altitude in the Engadine, which is fatal to the 
grandmother’s heart disease. “Pour sauver ma fille j’ai tué ma mére,” cries the 
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heroine or rather the middle term of the “rule of three” sum, as the curtain 
descends. Q. E. D. Everything in the play is conditioned not by the probabili- 
ties and proportions of life, but by the mathematical requirements of the thesis, 
and the consequence is that you cannot believe a word of it. Again nothing 
could be simpler than the thesis of Les Trois Filles de M. Dupont, by M. Brieux, 
which is that women, whether they elect to be dependent on men in either regular 
or irregular relations, or to be independent of men, are all equally badly off. 
To prove this, one of the daughters marries, another goes on the streets, and the 
third withers in single-wretchedness. Ultimately they compare notes, and each 
admits herself to be as dissatisfied as either of the other two. Indeed, the play 
might almost be rewritten as a medieval morality, and called Everywoman; or 
Dame Goodwife, Dame Lechery, and Dame Maidenhood. 


But he says the same writer’s Le Dédale gives him the first place among 
contemporary French playwrights and he thinks it meets all the re- 
quirements of greatness. “The play really great is the play which first 
stirs our emotions profoundly and then gives a meaning and direction 
to our feelings by the unity and truth of some underlying idea.” He 
proves this to his own mind in a few pages of summary. He is, by the 
way, a master of this subsidiary craft of reducing plays to paragraphs. 
His clear-cut little summaries are singularly mnemonic and in the fewest 
words set the mind on the right road to recover for itself scenes, char- 
acters and dialogue that had seemed to be completely forgotten. But 
definitions, elements and summaries do not explain “greatness” or even 
show why one play is better than another. They are the bones of the 
drama picked very clean. Nor ought a man to be severely blamed 
if he does not find that the classification of authors by their “central 
thoughts” or the pedigree of the ideas in modern plays are matters of 
especial interest. They are the materials of that “objective” criticism 
which has turned many a good man’s library into an herbarium. Who 
first planted the seed of the novel of purpose? “Objective” criticism 
as practised to-day by the undeservedly learned in literature is the vege- 
table physiology of books and can tell you everything but the taste. It 
extracts from an art the palpable things on which lectures to young men 
may be based and the young men learn to lecture, too, on what somebody 
owed to somebody else, and his “underlying idea” and where he got it, 
and predisposing causes, (a) heredity, (b) climate, (c) boyhood in- 
fluences, (d) political condition of Europe at the time, that professor- 
ships and adjunct-professorships may increase and multiply and doctor’s 
dissertations lie thick upon the land. And since “objective” critics do 
at this time pullulate at an amazing rate some of Mr. Walkley’s theories 
or discoveries may not seem especially desirable. 

Nor is he altogether wise in allowing his regard for system and defi- 
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nition to trouble him when he happens upon plays that do not fit them 
but give pleasure nevertheless. “The essential law of the theatre is 
thought through emotion. No character exhibits real emotion, though 
occasionally there is a show of ‘temper’ in those fascinating exercises in 
dialectics which Mr. Shaw miscalls plays.” That Mr. Shaw’s plays are 
not really plays at all is a point that seems seriously to disturb Mr. 
Walkley. He derives a vast deal of pleasure from them, but he fears it is 
not the right kind of pleasure, not appropriate to the theatre or conform- 
ing to Aristotle’s definition or some definitions of his own. But he adds, 
“When all is said, however, it remains true that for sheer energy and 
fineness of brain, as well as for pioneering quality—the spirit which 
attacks fresh problems and carries the drama into unexplored regions 
—we have no one on the English stage comparable to Mr. Shaw. Our 
drama needs pioneers even more than expert dramatists.” Then why 
eoncern one’s self with Mr. Shaw’s eruption from the definition? There 
is a singular desire on the part of many recent writers to emphasize the 
limitations of the theatre—to tell the unborn man of talent what he 
cannot do—and much worrying about “art forms,” the folly of trying 
to substitute one for another, and whether a “closet-play” is a legitimate 
or a bastard form of art. Mr. Walkley also has his say on this somewhat 
frivolous issue : 


Surely it is a commonplace that every art form is conditioned by its medium? 
The shape, the structure, the points of inflection, the perspective of a play are 
all determined by the mechanical necessities of the theatre and the fact that it is 
something to be seen and heard by a spectator. A book, which is something to be 
read, has no such restrictions; it has others, but not these. If you impose upon 
a book the form of a play—a form, that is to say, designed to meet exigencies 
which in its case do not exist—you are misapplying or wasting the means at 
your disposal; you are running a sack-race; you are playing fives, like Cavanaugh 
in Hazlitt’s essay, with your clenched fist. At the best you have achieved a 
tour de force. 


In these days when the limitations of the theatre are taken by the poor 
playwrights as an excuse and are allowed by the better ones to paralyze 
a number of their faculties, there seems no danger of underrating them. 
The ordinary workman is well enough aware of the limitations of his 
tools; it is their possibilities that escape him. Surely our playwrights 
have the audience sufficiently in mind; the trouble with them is that 
they have nothing else; and “rules as strict their labored work confine” 
as if each word had been voted on in advance by a committee of “tired 
business men.” As to the safety of “art forms,” why talk of high fences 
to so wingless a generation? What old humbugs we are, with our uncrea- 
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tive minds, laying down the law to new devisings and hoping in secret 
for defiance—building circular definitions on the principle of the old 
couplet that 


Treason never prospers. What’s the reason? 
Why, if it prospers, none dare call it treason. 


When criticism is disobeyed, it sulks for a generation, then reverses 
the commandment. And what is to be gained by drumming into a play- 
wright’s mind the consciousness of the public? Is he not already obse- 
quious enough in that large and foolish presence—eager to please every 
one immediately? And the result is those mob-anodynes we call plays. 
All the greater dramas contain passages not only wearisome to many in 
the audience, but actually offensive to them. Contact with the things 
that are too good for them is to many minds acutely disagreeable. A 
dog not only prefers bad smells; he hates the good ones. A perfume 
pricks his nose. It gives a wrench to his dog nature—perhaps tends to 
“undermine those moral principles” without which a dog “society can- 
not exist.” Hatred of the unfamiliar is surely as common a rule as 
omne ignotum pro magnifico (to follow Mr. Walkley’s bad example of 
quoting classic tags). One man, for instance, who cannot understand 
Mr. Henry James, will blame Mr. James very severely, and another will 
adore him blindly for the same reason. The greater playwrights seem 
to have forgotten their audience in their work quite as often as they 
have remembered them. No sign of aiming at punctual and unanimous 
acceptance (that would merely make a rising journalist), or of trying 
to avoid the crowd (that would lead merely to magazine verse) ; but 
rather of disregard for consequences and unconcern for the “limita- 
tions of the art-form.” As an art grows, many of its limitations are found 
to be merely the antecedent improbabilities of genius to unimaginative 
men. Mr. Walkley’s definitions and well-drawn lines and precise rea- 
sons why some things are greater than others would be badly shattered 
in a period of growth; for the “drier” criticism of the present day is very 
brittle. 

But to return to my main subject, which is that of a fair country 
as yet unvisited by any desirable dramatic criticism. While Mr. Walkley’s 
activities in this somewhat arid region may have no especial significance 
in themselves, they at least serve to keep him busy and interested, and 
it is important in the present state of the drama that dramatic critics 
should find something for idle minds to do. Men whose profession com- 
pels them to go often to the theatre are apt, with us, to dry up into 
mere social moralists or else to deliquesce in mild conformity. It seems 
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better to spend the time that hangs so heavy on the hands in going 
back to Aristotle’s Poetics or the mechanics of the platform-stage, or in 
tracing the genealogy of “underlying ideas,” or in wondering whether 
You Never Can Tell may safely be enjoyed as a play when it is neither 
a “criticism of life” nor an Aristotelian catharsis of emotions, than to 
become an adjunct of the police department on the one hand or the 
humble servant of every Broadway crowd on the other. Better a botanist 
of plays, concerned with dramatic morphology, cytology and what not, 
than a mere spinster aunt of all the nurseries, absorbed in serving as an 
anti-Ibsen bulwark for the very young, or one of those canary-birds of 
criticism that twitter rapturously whenever the sewing-machine begins. 
It is probable that Mr. Walkley has not discovered a single xsthetic 
principle, but he has had the pleasure of the chase, and it has kept him 
fresher and more vigorous than any of our play-worn veterans. 

' He has been blamed for holding up French plays so insistently as 
models. He is, perhaps, inclined to identify merit with the mere ab- 
sence of definable faults. Contrast what he says about Le Dédale as 
fulfilling all the requirements of greatness with this condemnation of 
Measure for Measure as presented on the stage: 


We have seen a number of people, very few of whom we can entirely believe 
in and none of whom we can entirely like. We cannot like a Duke who deserts his 
post just to see how a substitute will behave in his place—for the reason he 
himself puts forward about a stricter administration of justice is, of course, too 
hollow to deceive an infant. We cannot entirely like so feeble a hero as Claudio. 
It is not that we necessarily dislike him for clinging to life even at the price 
of his sister’s shame. That is quite human. It is that he has not the courage 
of that position. We think that he ought to have made out a far better case 
for a brother’s life versus a sister’s chastity than he actually does. He never 


pushes his point; he seems a mere drifter. Nor can we entirely like Isabella 
herself... . 


—and so on, enumerating the characters we cannot “like” and the mo- 
tives we cannot applaud. But the real contrast here is between a won- 
derfully well-executed work of French cleverness—a play as it should 
be by all definite critical rules—and a great, sprawling, exuberant mas- 
terpiece—a play that is considerably more than it should be. Men of 
our race will always love the things that are indefensible to trim minds; 
and the world itself is apt to welcome the right sort of transgressor, if 
you give it time. But there is a loophole for Shakespeare and other 


_reckless persons in the saving clause of Mr. Walkley’s criticism that a 


play after all is a “revelation of the dramatist.” His appreciation of 
Mr. Barrie is most discerning and sounds sincere, and apparently has 
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nothing to do with his definitions. He likes the plays on account of Mr. 
Barrie’s “personality.” As to Mr. Pinero, there seems an almost ideal 
justice in what Mr. Walkley says, and if he holds up French per- 
fections to Mr. Pinero, it is no more than he deserves. From his book 
as a whole, Mr. Walkley seems, of all professional critics of current 
plays, the least subdued to what he works in. His reviews seem some- 
how more honest than those which are published here under the same 
hard conditions. I have liked to read them combatively, finding preju- 
dices—which, by a bare chance, may merely be the negatives of mine. 
Frank Moore Colby. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL BRANCH OF THE SOCIETY 
FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF UNNECESSARY NOISE 


BY MRS. ISAAC L. RICE 


WITHIN the past month a new movement has been started in New 
York City—a movement which, although designed primarily for the re- 
lief of the sick, will doubtless prove of the greatest ethical value to our 
boys and girls whose sympathetic codperation is now being sought. The 
work is new, but the enthusiasm with which the children have entered 
into it augurs well for its future success. 

The Board of Aldermen having granted our appeal for the creation 
of Hospital Zones, and the “Hospital Street” signs being in process of 
erection, we felt that our Society for the Suppression of Unnecessary 
Noise ought to make special efforts to stop one of the most fruitful 
sources of distress to the patients in our municipal institutions—the 
boisterousness of children. Sympathizing, as we did, with our play- 
groundless boys and girls, we neither wanted to drive them to obey orders, 
nor to rob them of even one moment’s pleasure ; most certainly we did not 
want to have them arrested for breaking ordinances, poor little children 
of the street! What we did desire, and that most earnestly, was to 
awaken in their hearts a sympathetic recognition of the claims of the 
sick upon their compassion. It was for this purpose that the “Children’s 
Hospital Branch” of our Society was formed, which in the few weeks 
of its existence has grown to the proportions of a little army. 

In order to convince the most sceptical and the least sensitive mem- 
bers of the community of the real necessity for this line of work, we 
had records compiled of the various kinds of disturbances to which our 
sick were subjected. The following extracts from one of these records 
will give a fairly good idea of the manner in which the children congre- 
gate around hospitals after school hours. The only reason that can 
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be assigned for this preference of the children for the immediate vicinity 
of the hospital is that deplorable craving for excitement which, in our 
little children of the street, seeks its gratification in the sight of poor, 
wounded “ambulance” cases. For this reason alone, apparently, dozens 
of children wait patiently and play noisily around hospital doors, while 
the remainder of the block is deserted. The part of the record from 
which I quote was taken between half-past three and six o’clock during 
an afternoon early last May: 


3.30 p.M.—Children shouting and playing in the street directly in front 
of hospital, while there are almost no children farther down the block. 
3.45—Ambulance returned and twenty children ran to the east gate. 
3.50—Eight or ten boys hanging about the east gate calling to servants. 
Pretending to be injured, they walked down into the yard toward the accident 
entrance. Pounding on fence with baseball bats. 
- 4.00—Boys, when driven away from gate by attendant, return. 
4.10—Girls roller-skating across the street. 
4.15—Boys playing ball in the yard, in danger of breaking windows. Other 
boys watching them, making loud comments. Boy’s cart going under window 
with wheels squeaking; need oil. Girl skating back and forth in front of 
building. 
4.20—A number of small children in front of hospital. 
4.25—Four children gathered about baby carriage in front and squealing. 
4.30—Six children yelling directly under windows and running into yard. 
4.45—Six children running around yard, with others yelling through fence 
at them. Attendant driving children away, and they shouting names at him. 
4.50—Cart with squeaky wheels still going back and forth. Boys shouting 
up to people in fourth story of house across the way. 
5.00—Two boys kicking cans directly in front of hospital. 
5.15—Boys playing ball in street, and shouting. 
§.25—Drumming on tin can near hospital. Boy rattling sticks on iron fence. 
5.30—Girls screeching under windows. 
5.45—Ambulance returned. Twenty children ran up to gate and into yard. 
When ambulance came out, children remained playing in yard. 
6.00—Children playing around fence and pounding on it with clubs. 


Our “Children’s Hospital Branch” was not formed without careful 
consideration, nor without the advice of those who were best qualified 
to give it. Physicians, clergymen and educators were consulted and all 
heartily endorsed the plan as outlined by us. One of the most important 
letters of encouragement came from Dr. Thomas Darlington, Commis- 
sioner of Health, in which he states: 


I wish to give an unqualified endorsement of your plan to enlist the 
sympathies of the boys of this city in an effort to obtain quiet in the vicinity of 
the hospitals. In asking aid of the boys you are not only rendering a service to 
humanity and conferring untold benefit upon the sick in the hospitals, but you 
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are encouraging a sense of civic righteousness and responsibility in those who 
are our potential citizens, and upon whom rests the future government of the city. 


Among those expressing their approval of the work were Richard 
Watson Gilder, who assured us that it would “have more good effect than 
the mere protection of the sick,” and President Nicholas Murray Butler, 
who declared that it would “be an excellent thing for the boys them- 
selves, who are seriously in need of the restraining influences which the 
success of such a movement will involve,” while divines of all denomina- 
tions maintained that the ethical effect upon the child would be fully 
as important as the relief afforded the patient. By several clergymen I 
was assured that the movement would awaken in the hearts of the chil- 
dren “a consciousness of responsibility which will help largely in the 
formation of character for good” and that it was “laying the founda- 
tion of a culture which will help the children to put that restraint 
upon themselves, so essential to a right growth in after manhood and 
womanhood.” 

Finally, we brought the matter before the Board of Education, re- 
questing permission to seek the codperation of the children in the public 
schools, whose assistance we so greatly needed. Here, too, we met with 
prompt and gracious commendation, and on January 8th the following 
resolution was adopted : 


Resolved, That the plan proposed by the Society for the Suppression of 
Unnecessary Noise, as above set forth, be and the same is hereby approved, and 
that a circular be prepared by the City Superintendent and sent to the principals 
of the high and elementary schools urging their hearty codperation in securing 
on the part of the pupils a sympathetic and helpful interest in the effort to 
lessen unnecessary noise near hospitals and houses where sickness exists, and 
that permission be granted to said Society to distribute button-badges to pupils 
in the public schools who become members of the Children’s Hospital Branch or 
League. 


Thus, at last, we were enabled to begin active work. 

Through the courtesy of several public school principals, I have been 
enabled, within the last three weeks, to address more than twenty thou- 
sand children, all of whom have signified their desire to be enrolled as 
members of the Hospital Branch. In speaking to the children, I tell 
them, in the simplest words, how very, very much I want them to help 
me—that I need their assistance so much that I not only ask, but that 
I actually beg for it. I tell them that the smallest child, and the 
poorest, can do so much for the relief of those who are suffering in 
the hospitals, that I hope they will do one thing, only one, so that the 
sick can rest and get well so much sooner; to make one little sacrifice, 
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so that fathers and mothers can more quickly get back to their children, 
and small children can sooner return to their parents. And the promise 
is such a little thing—just a promise not to play within a block of 
a hospital, nor in front of a house where some one is known to be very 
sick. Finally I tell the children that I want them all to wear the pretty 
badge which is to be presented to their members by our Society (the 
Society of grown-ups), just as a little reminder of their promise, because 
we all find it so easy to forget, and because children find it just a little 
bit easier than we do. And then I ask them all to write on cards their 
promise not to disturb the sick in the hospitals. 

The interest with which the children listen is, to me, very touching. 
They sit absolutely motionless, eager, intent. The only time that they 
move is when I tell them about the distinguished man, who is so fond of 
children, and of whom children are so fond, who has honored us all 
by becoming the President of the “Children’s Hospital Branch.” Then, 
when I hold up our beloved “Mark Twain’s” pieture for all to look at, 
hundreds of little heads bend forward in order to see more clearly the face 
of one who is so dear to them as the creator of “Tom Sawyer” and 
“Huckleberry Finn.” Sometimes, after I have read Mr. Clemens’s letter 
of acceptance, which is framed with the picture, a letter so sweet and 
simple, in which he expresses his abundance of sympathy for the move- 
ment, and the wish that he were young enough to aid actively in the 
work, applause breaks forth, or the school cry, with thrilling repetitions 
of “Mark Twain, Mark Twain, Mark Twain,” mixed up with the “Rah’s” 
and “Sizz, Boom, Ah’s.”? But then, what boy or girl wouldn’t become 
enthusiastic over the idea of working hard, even for a less good cause, 
with such a President as “Mark Twain”? 

The thousands of membership cards which are now coming back to us 
are so touching in their sincerity that it is impossible to doubt the sym- 
pathy which dictated the earnest little pledges. At first it had been de- 
cided to have the required promise printed on the card, leaving the child 
nothing to do but to sign its name and the number of its school and class. 
However, I thought that it would be better to give a blank card to each 
child, and beg it to write down, without assistance from teacher or 
parent, in its very own words, just what it was willing to do for the 
patients in the hospitals. These little promises, of course, absolutely 


*It is interesting to find, in the ninth annual report (1907) of the City Super- 
intendent of Schools, the following paragraph: 

“A very healthy and hopeful indication on the whole is the fact that no author 
on the entire list receives as much real appreciation from the boys as the ‘father’ 
of ‘Tom Sawyer’ and ‘Huckleberry Finn.’ ” 
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bristle with mistakes, but then, they are all the dearer to us on this 


account, I think. Here are a few of the different ways in which they 
begin: 


I pledge allegance with all my heart and soul. . . 

I promise as long as I am alive I will . . 

I promise honestly and fatally to obey . 

I promise with all my heart and sole . 

I promise with a true heart... . 

I dearly promise . . . I highly promise . . 

I promise fatefully . . . 

I promise faithfully, a promise that I can never break . 

As I have been borne to be a true daughter to my parents so I hereby pledge 
to obey the laws of the “Anti-Noise League” . 

I mutually pledge todoall.. . 

I faithfully promise as a Citizen of the United States and as well of New 
York City that I will . . . 

I will try my very hardest . . 

In the name of Class 8A and in the honor of Public School 19 I promise 
most heartily . . . 


Some of the little promises which I shall give below in full, with 
the exception of the names, are certainly smile-provocative, though 
pathetic at the same time. They show, I think, that the children, even 
the small tots, knew what was expected of them, and they surely show 
the tender resolve which animated them, to protect the sick from unneces- 
sary distress. 


I offer up this sacrifice, so as to comfort the sick near hospital and any 
place I know where sick persons are and to prevent all sorts of noises that are 
not necessary. 

I promise just the way a president promises to be true to his country. to 
stop other people from making a noise and I also will not make a noise in front 
of a hospital. 

My dear Miss Rice I promise that I will never make a noise near a hospital 
Positively know. 

I promise that I will not make any noise near any hospital, nor any- 
where else. From me, B. F. 

As I know by playing by a hospital or any place where sick people are is 
injurous to them, I hereby promise not to be injurours to sick people. 

In this following address I intend to keep my promise truthfully. Firstly, 
is to take care of the first person, which is myself and secondly to see that the 
smaller children will enjoy themselves elsewhere and not near the hospitals. 
For all this I give my word of honor to the Anti-Noise League. 

I promise not to play near or around any hospital. When I po pass I will 
keep my mouth shut tight, because there are many invalids there. Nor will 
I make myself a perfect NUISANCE. 
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I promise to keep my word to help you and I am very grateful to you for 
letting me have a good chance to show that I really am helpful. 

I promise to do all in my power to avoid all unindispensable noise that 
would in any way, annoy the bed-stricken patients in the hospitals. 


With all my heart I promise you, 

Just what you advised us to do, 

I am willing to obey your plan, 

To make the least noise as I can, 
Before a hospital. 


What is most gratifying to us is the fact that many of these cards 
contain sympathetic references to the “infermed” and the “invallid peo- 
ple,” such as: “the sick wounded people cannot bare the noise,” “the poor 
suffering people that are suffering of sickness,” “the sick people are anoide 
when children make a noise,” “the poor miserable patients that are wait- 
ing to be cured,” and “some people may have had opprations and are full 
of pain and may want to sleep.” 

In my school addresses, I had not brought out the fact that the poor 
little prisoners in the hospitals must find their pain all the harder to bear 
if they hear the shouts of well children playing in the streets. And yet, 
several of our dear members touched upon this very point: “I promise 
I will make no noise around a hospital, for I know the boys and the girls 
in their beds when they hear our joyful shilles come to a deep sorrow and 
wish they could play once more.” 

That regard for the sick will not be limited to those who have signed 
our cards, is shown by thousands of pledges which say that our little 
members will do all in their power to prevent the noise of others. “I 
will tell the smaller children,” so many say, or “I will tell my brothers,” 
or “I will tell those who have not heard you.” 

Nor can there be any doubt as to the fact that almost all of these 
promises were written by our boys and girls without the slightest assist- 
ance. Even a casual examination will show the marvellous originality of 
the spelling and the quaint wording. Beginning with the word “noises,” 
which offered little difficulty except for an occasional lapse into “noise- 
zess” or “noisy’s,” we soon reach the two great stumbling blocks “un- 
necessary” and “hospitals.” I believe that both of these words have 
been spelled in at least one hundred different ways, running through the 
whole gamut of possibilities and impossibilities. However, they are all 
dear to us, for throughout them all, we see the tender “pitty for the sick 
people” which took no account of orthography. 

Time alone can show whether our efforts will be productive of lasting 
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results or not, but I have faith in my thousands of children. I believe 
that my boys will neither “scrim” nor “skrem” ; and that they will “take 
of their skates in going by a hospital”; I believe in each child who de- 
clares: “I will never go back on my ward,” and “I will never brake the 
ruin”; I have faith in my twenty thousand children and I am sure 
that their future conduct will justify my faith. I heartily echo the wish 
of some of my children: “I hope that the work turns out a success and 
that it will be a good charitable work,” and as one of my boys says: “So 
I haven’t anything else to say I sign my name.” 
Mrs. Isaac L. Rice. 





MOROCCO MORITURUS 
BY EDWIN MAXEY 


THE persistent attacks by fanatical tribesmen upon the foreign settle- 
ments in Morocco and the inability of the Moroccan Government to fur- 
nish protection against such attacks have thrown upon France and Spain 
the duty of furnishing such protection; for under the provisions of the 
Algeciras Convention the policing of Morocco was entrusted to these 
powers. Not only does the inability of the Moroccan Government to 
furnish reasonable protection to life and property necessitate interven- 
tion, but it raises in a practical form the question of how much, if any, 
longer the continuance of such a government should be permitted to 
interfere with the progress of civilization. Nor is this a question which 
concerns Morocco merely: if it were it would be a relatively simple one; 
it would be one for Morocco alone to answer. But the civilized world is 
an organic whole and none of its parts can be in a diseased and decayed 
or decaying condition without affecting to some extent the health of 
the whole political and social body, for it is the nature of disease to be 
infectious. It is also true that in dealing with infection the protection 
of health requires heroic treatment. It is unfortunate that interna- 
tional jealousies should prevent dealing with such questions upon a 
purely rational and scientific basis, yet such is the fact. In order there- 
fore that we may appreciate the difficulties of the situation it is neces- 
sary that we take a brief review of its diplomatic side. 

Until comparatively recent years the Moroccan question has not 
assumed an acute form in European diplomacy. But within the past 
decade it has brought on five attacks of nervousness in the diplomatic 
circles of Europe. The first of these was the lightest and was caused 
by the sending of a Russian Minister to Tangier. The purpose of this 
naturally excited comment, as it is never customary to establish a lega- 
tion in a country unless the government establishing it has trade or sub- 
jects in the country to protect. But in this case the entire Russian 
trade with Morocco was not then, nor is it now, equal to the cost of main- 
taining the legation; and as for Russian subjects in Morocco there was 
but one—and he a Jew. When we remember the exceeding tenderness 
of the Russian Government for its Jewish subjects at home, it is not a 
little surprising that her extreme solicitude for the protection of this 
lone Jew in Morocco should have excited suspicion in London. But 
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it did. Those unsentimental, blunt, beef-eating Englishmen were not 
prepared to appreciate so marvellous a manifestation of chivalric self- 
sacrifice upon the part of the Russian Government. By them it was 
felt that the move was made at the solicitation of France, and hence 
that it would be the first step in a combined move on the part of these 
two powers, the outcome of which would be the partition of Morocco 
between them, or, what was far more likely, a quid pro quo to Russia 
in the East for such assistance as she might render France in Morocco. 
Nor, indeed, were there wanting circumstances tending to show that this 
suspicion was well founded. At that time Russia had a strong taste 
for Welt Politik and the almost uniform success of her diplomacy had 
whetted her ambitions in this line. It must also be noted that the time 
of the Russian Minister was not so completely taken up with protecting 
the .interests of his beloved fellow-citizen, the aforementioned solitary 
Jew, that he did not have some time to devote to a study of the situation 
from the teleological point of view, so that when the time would come 
for action his government might be fully advised as to the precautions 
it would be necessary for it to take in order to prevent said Jew from 
being Kishineffed in a foreign land, and at the same time to increase 
its diplomatic prestige. 

The next move upon the checker-board was the seizure of Twat and 
some adjoining territory by France. The chief value of these posses- 
sions consists, not in their soil or other resources, but in their strategic 
position. Lying as they do upon the French line of communications 
between Algeria and the Niger, their possession was a matter of no 
small importance to France. When the projected French Railway is 
built between the Mediterranean and Timbuctoo, and later extended to 
the Niger, the value of these little oases round about Twat will be evi- 
dent. The same is true of the insignificant village of Igli, which was 
soon after appropriated by the French. The opposition to these move- 
ments on the part of France was greater at London than at Fez, but 
at neither place did it take a more substantial form than solemn consulta- 
tions and diplomatic protest. The French insisted that these places were 
clearly within the French sphere of influence and formed no part of the 
territory of Morocco. In a thinly settled, unorganized territory it is 
easy to understand how a difference of opinion might arise as to the 
accuracy of.maps. But notwithstanding the French protestation of inno- 
cence it must be confessed that there was something a trifle suspicious 
about the transaction. For instance, it is a somewhat strange coincidence 
that France should have made the discovery of her title to this strip in 
North Africa just at the time when Great Britain was most preoccupied 
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in South Africa, and hence not in a position to bring suit in ejectment 
against France in North Africa. In addition to a natural enough desire 
to render safe her line of communications, there is ground for conclud- 
ing that France was anxious to see how far she could go in the filing 
of title-deeds without meeting with any more serious opposition than 
diplomatic protests. And it must be admitted that she chose a very 
opportune time for the proceeding. 

The next time the Moroccan question forced itself upon the attention 
of Europe was when, five years ago, Bu Hamara, a pretender, organized 
a revolution for the purpose of placing himself upon the throne. Had 
this revolution continued for a long time it would no doubt have resulted 
in acts which would have compelled intervention by some of the European 
powers. But the early collapse of the revolution postponed the issue. 
Yet the threatened crisis served to emphasize the fact that the situation 
was a delicate one, that it contained the elements of a very explosive 
compound, the handling of which required the utmost delicacy and dis- 
cretion. 

The fourth, and in many ways the most important event from the 
diplomatic standpoint, was the treaty between England and France in 
which these two powers reached an agreement whereby England was 
given a free hand in Egypt in return for a like concession to France in 
Morocco. A little later Spain became a party to the contract. It was 
this treaty that caused Kaiser Wilhelm to visit Tangier and while there 
to assure the Sultan of Morocco of the firm and abiding friendship which 
existed between the two sovereigns; that in addition to the strong per- 
sonal ties which bound them together there was in this case a determina- 
tion that no important question in the diplomacy of Europe should be 
settled without first consulting Germany. Had France proceeded in 
defiance of this attitude of the Kaiser, so dramatically asserted, it would 
have meant war with Germany. For this, France was not prepared. She 
accordingly dismissed her aggressive foreign minister, M. Delcassé, and 
agreed to submit the whole question to an international conference. This 
conference met at Algeciras in 1905. Though Germany had ¢hosen as 
the most opportune time to force the issue the close of the Russo-Japa- 
nese War, which left Russia an almost negligible factor, thus rendering the 
Dual Alliance of little use to France, the conference soon developed the 
fact that Germany was for the time practically isolated in Europe. The 
question was not one which at all vitally affected Austria and hence 
she did not feel called upon to take a determined stand on either side. 
Russia supported France, though not vigorously, as she had by no means 
that same keen interest in Welt Politik which she had when she estab- 
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lished her legation in Morocco. England and Spain were bound by 
treaty to support France. Italy leaned pretty strongly in the same 
direction. The United States did not ally itself with either side, as its 
sole purpose at the conference was to see that its commercial rights were 
protected. The minor States of Europe were not interested. This left 
Germany with but one stanch ally in the conference—its new-found 
friend, Morocco. Under these circumstances it is not surprising that 
the compromise agreed upon by the conference modified the Anglo- 
French arrangement in a formal rather than a substantial way. 

Such is in very brief outline the history of the question from its 
diplomatic side. It has not at all times been free from a tinge of un- 
fairness which ought not to characterize the actions of great nations. 
While it is perhaps useless to expect States to act from wholly disinter- 
ested motives, it ought not to be expecting too much of them to expect 
that their actions be characterized by that straightforwardness and fair- 
ness which are considered virtues in an individual. Yet here as in 
many other recent diplomatic transactions we find remnants of the old 
school diplomacy. 

The present outbreak, which has assumed the character of a holy 
war, has made it evident that somebody must be responsible for a 
reasonable degree of order and protection to life, regardless of religious 
beliefs, and that as the Moroccan Government cannot be depended upon 
for this, Germany will no longer obstruct France in fulfilling this duty. 
German acquiescence is indicative of one and perhaps two things—a 
conviction that public opinion approves of what France is doing and 
that England would support France with something more than moral 
support in case a war were forced upon her by Germany. This acquies- 
cence upon the part of Germany makes the diplomatic problem, for the 
present, a relatively simple one. 

Yet it would be a mistake to suppose that this harmonious acclaim 
will continue for long. While France continues merely to protect 
the seaports, no protest will be heard. But it is folly to expect 
France to remain on the defensive for any considerable length 
of time; such a state of siege would become intolerable. Unless 
the uprising soon collapses, it will be necessary for France to as- 
sume the offensive and march upon Fez. The moment such a course is 
adopted will be the signal for a storm of protests from various direc- 
tions. Notwithstanding the wisdom and in fact the necessity of such 
a measure in order to secure a guarantee of peace, its execution is sure to 
result in tirades against the oppression of a weak by a stronger power; 
the selfish grasping policy of the European powers in Africa. This 
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will be supplemented by sermonic disquisitions upon the sacred rights 
of self-government. In these fault-findings and preachments, little if any 
attempt will be made to determine whether or not the end could be 
attained in any other way, or to inquire whether self-government is 
worthy of the name under which not one-tenth of one per cent. of the 
people have anything to say about what kind of government shall be 
administered to them or in what way it shall be administered. 

Upon this question of the sacred right of self-government we hear 
a great deal of rot. This is due in large part to the fact that so many 
look upon self-government as an end instead of a means, whereas all 
government is but a means to an end—the securing of those conditions 
which render possible the realization of a larger life. Whether one form 
of government contributes more than would another toward the realiza- 
tion of this is a question of fact which must be considered not with 
reference to all places in general but with reference to the particular place 
in question. For it no more follows that because a given form of govern- 
ment works well in one place it will therefore necessarily work well in 
another than it follows that because furs are suitable material for clothing 
in the arctics they must therefore be suitable in the tropics, or that because 
wood is suitable material for building houses in some places it must be 
suitable in all places. To determine that a given form or kind of govern- 
ment is the best, without regard to the conditions under which it is 
to operate, is as irrational as to fix upon the kind of medicine a person 
should have without first finding out the disease from which he is suf- 
fering or studying the strength and weakness of his constitution. But 
it will be urged that each people are the best judges of the kind of 
government they need; and while this is generally true it is not neces- 
sarily true. A raving maniac cannot judge as well what he needs as 
others can judge for him, provided those others are in better mental 
condition. If the Moroccans continue to play the part of raving maniacs, 
it will become necessary to deprive them of their ability to injure them- 
selves and others, by substituting for the inefficient control which their 
present government exercises over them, a control which will harmonize 
better with their own welfare and that of others. 

Whatever may have been, are, or will be the doctrinaire theories as to 
the rights of sovereign States, those rights must be made to conform 
to national and international needs. To maintain the first part of this 
proposition cost us‘the Civil War, but the results justified the expendi- 
ture. I add also international needs, because it is purely theoretical to 
consider a State as not having relations with other States. The logic 
of facts and the interests of mankind have rendered national isolation 
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an impossibility. Intercourse is a part of the law of nature and has be- 
come a part of the law of nations—a recognized necessity to the highest 
development of mankind. Yet in order that intercourse may be possible, 
life and property must be protected. When a government loses the ability 
or the inclination to fulfil this primary purpose for which governments 
are instituted, it has lost its claim of right to exist at all. Once condi- 
tions have become such within a State that life and property are not 
reasonably safe,—and such has for some time been the condition in 
Morocco, both as to its own citizens and for foreigners,—a readjustment 
from within or without is inevitable. With a crowd in the saddle that 
is opposed to change as such, a readjustment from within is extremely 
improbable. Apart from miracles, the readjustment will have to be 
brought about through some outside force. At present it looks as 
though, willingly or unwillingly, France will have to accept the responsi- 
bility of substituting a government for the anarchy which exists in 
Morocco. Its justification for this intervention will rest ultimately not 
upon professions of benevolence, not upon the precedent of interven- 
tions by other States in other places, nor yet upon treaty, but upon the 
excellence with which it does its work. 

Lest I be accused of an oversight by not including Spain as a part- 
ner in the work, I must say that if the operations extend beyond the 
point of a pacific blockade, it is to be hoped that Spain will be a nominal 
partner merely. For if it becomes necessary to do a thorough-going 
job, joint operations will be difficult, and joint administration unwork- 
able. The purpose of the Algeciras Conference in including Spain so 
as to make it a partnership affair was not the outgrowth of a conviction 
that the addition of Spain would increase the efficiency of the policing 
force, but it was done to “save Germany’s face.” In view of the fact 
that joint administrations have always been awkward and inefficient, it 
is not likely signatories to the Algeciras Convention will insist upon any- 
thing more than a formal compliance with its provisions. It would 
indeed be small politics to hamper unnecessarily a State in the per- 
formance of a task the beneficent results of which would be shared by 
the whole civilized world. For years the fate of Morocco, like that of 
Turkey, has rested not upon its own inherent strength, nor yet upon its 
moral claim to longer life, but rather upon the jealousies of the great 
powers of Europe. 

There is something pathetic about this tottering remnant of the once 
powerful Moorish Empire. Aisthetically considered, there is no doubt 
something picturesque about this island of Orientalism in the midst of a 
surging sea of Western civilization that threatens at any moment to 
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engulf it. Chronologically considered, Morocco is an anachronism— 
a relic of medievalism in the dawn of the twentieth century. 
Politically considered, it is a State hopelessly out of joint with the spirit 
of the times and its environment, and, as it no longer fulfils the primary 
duties of a State—the protection of life, liberty, and property—recon- 
struction, either from within or from without, is a necessity. The 
question is therefore one of how, when, and by whom? 

A sudden collapse of the present fanatical uprising would simply 
postpone the crisis but could not render less necessary the readjustment 
of political institutions in Morocco to the changed conditions and in- 
creased work that is required of them. The situation is one well worthy 
of careful study, and demands it if we are to avoid doing an injustice 
to the actors in the drama, by judging them by general impressions rather 
than basing our judgments upon an investigation of the facts and the 
necessities for action. Edwin Mazey. 


A SONG 


THE clouds are drifting drowsily, 
The sea drinks in the sun, 

And it’s O, for the dawn that is dead and gone, 
And the deeds I might have done— 
Brave deeds I might have done! 


The waning moon is red and low, 
The slow wind brings the rain, 

And it’s O, for the night of dear delight 
That shall not be again— 
That cannot be again! 


The crawling mists are cold and: white, 
The lights are blank and gray, 
And it’s O, for command of heart and hand 
To do my work to-day— 
Only my work to-day! 
Brian Hooker. 
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